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' should be done. 
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THE MARQUIS AMONG HIS 
FRIENDS. 


THERE was, of course, much perturba- 


CHAPTER XXII. 


’ tion of mind at Brotherton as to what 
| should be done on this occasion of the 


Mr. Knox had been 


marquis’: ’s return. 


| consulted by persons in the town, and 


had given it as his opinion that nothing 
Some of the tradesmen, 
and a few of the tenants living nearest to 


| the town, had suggested a triumphal entry 
| —green ‘boughs, a bonfire, and fireworks. 
| This idea, however, did not prevail long. 


The Marquis of Brotherton was clearly 


| not a man to be received with green 
| boughs and bonfires. 
' aw: ay. But there remained what may be 
| called the private difficulty. 
' Beotherton and around Brotherton had 
| of course known the man when he was 
| young 


All that soon died 
Many in 
g, and could hardly bring themselves 


to take no notice of his return. One or 
two drove over, and simply left their cards. 


(| The bishop asked to see him, and was 
Dr. Pountner did | 
' see him, catching him at his own hall- | 


told that he was out. 


door, but the interview was very short, 
and not particularly pleasant. ‘ Dr. 
Pountner? Well; I do remember you, 


certainly. Bat we have all grown older, 


you know.” 


“T came,” said the doctor, with a face 


your wife.” 
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both invalids.” Then the doctor, who 
had not got out of his carriage, was driven 
home again. The doctor had been a great 
many years at Brotherton, and had known 
the old marquis well. “I don’t know 
what you and Holdenough will make of 
him,” the doctor said to the dean. “I 
suppose you will both be driven into some 
communion with him. I shan’t try it 
again.” 

The dean and Canon Holdenough had 
been in consultation on the subject, and 
had agreed that they would each of them 
act as though the marquis had been like 
any other gentleman, and his wife like 
any other newly-married lady. They 
were both now connected with the family, 
and even bound to act on the presumption 
that there would be family friendship. The 
dean went on his errand first, and the dean 
was admitted into the marquis’s sitting- 
room. This happened a day or two after 
the scene at Cross Hall. “I don’t know 
that I should have troubled you so soon,” 
said the dean, “‘ had not your brother mar- 
ried my daughter.” The dean had thought 
over the matter carefully, making up ‘his 
mind how far he would be courteous to 
the man, and where he would make a 
stand, if ‘it were necessary that he should 
make a stand at all. And he had deter- 
mined that he would ask after the new 
Lady Brotherton, and speak of the child 
as Lord Popenjoy, the presumption being 
that a man is married when he says so 


ct 


| when declared to be so. His present ac- 


redder than ever, ‘to pay my respects to | | knowledgment would not bar any future 
| your lordship, and to leave my card on | proceedings. 


“‘ There has been a good deal of marry- 


‘*We are much obliged to you—very | ing and giving in marriage, since I have 


obliged. 





Unfortunately we are! been away,” replied the marquis. 
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“Yes, indeed. There has been your 
brother, your sister, and last, not least, 
yourself.” 

“TI was not thinking of myself. I 
meant among you here. The church 
seems to carry everything before it.” 

It seemed to the dean, who was suf- 
ficiently mindful of his daughter’s fortune, 
and who knew to a penny what was the 
very liberal income of Canon Holdenough, 
that in these marriages the church had 
at least given as much as it had got. 
“The church holds its own,” said the dean, 
“and I hope that it always will. May 
I venture to express 2 hope that the 
marchioness is well.” 

“ Not very well?” 

“Tam sorry for that. Shall I not have 
the pleasure of seeing her to-day ?” 

The marquis looked as though he were 
almost astounded at the impudence of the 
proposition; but he replied to it by the 
excuse that he had made before. ‘“ Unless 
you speak Italian, I’m afraid you would 
not get on very well with her.” 

“She will not find that I have the 
Tuscan tongue or the Roman mouth, but 
I have enough of the language to make 
myself perhaps intelligible to her ladyship.” 

“ We will postpone it for the present, if 
you please, Mr. Dean.” ; 

There was an insolence declared in the 
man’s manner, and almost declared in his 
words, which made the dean at once deter- 
mine that he would never again ask after 
the new marchioness, and that he would 
make no allusion whatever to the sou. 
A man may say that his wife is too unwell 
to receive strangers, without implying that 
the wish to see her should not have been 
expressed. The visitor bowed, and then 
the two men both sat silent for some 
moments. ‘You have not seen your 
brother since you have been back?” the 
dean said at last. 

“T have not seen him. I don’t know 
where he is, or anything about him.” 

“They live in London—in Munster 
Court.” 

“Very likely. He didn’t consult me 
about his marriage, and I don’t know 
anything about his concerns.” 

** He told you of it—before it took place.” 

“Very likely—though I do not exactly 
see how that concerns you and me.” 

“ You must be aware that he is married 
to—my daughter.” 

“ Quite so.” 

“That would, generally, be supposed 


“Ah! I daresay. Yon feel it so, no 
doubt. Iam glad that yon are satisfied 
by an alliance with my family. You are 
anxious for me to profess that it is re- 
ciprocal.” 

“T am anxious for nothing of the kind,” 
said the dean, jumping up from his chair. 
“T have nothing to get and nothing to 
lose by the alliance. The usual courtesies 
of life are pleasant to me.” 

“Y wish that you would use them then 
on the present occasion by being a little 
quieter.” 

“Your brother has married a lady, and 
my daughter has married a gentleman.” 

“Yes; George is a great ass; in some 
respects the greatest ass I know; but he 
is a gentleman. Perhaps, if you have 
anything else that you wish to say, you 
will do me the honour of sitting down.” 

The dean was so angry that he did 
not know how to contain himself. The 
marquis had snubbed him for coming. 
He had then justified his visit by an 
allusion to the connection between them, 
and the marquis had replied to this by 
hinting that though a dean might think 
ita very fine thing to have his daughter 
married into the family of a marquis, the 
marquis probably would not look at it in 
the same light. And yet what was the 
truth? Whence had come the money 
which had made the marriage possible ? 
In the bargain between them which party 
had had the best of it? He was conscious 
that it would not become him to allude 
to the money, but his feeling on the 
subject was very strong. ‘“ My lord,” he 
said, “I do not know that there is any- 
thing to be gained by my sitting down 
again.” 

“ Perhaps not. 
best.” 

“T came here intent on what I con- 
sidered to be a courtesy due to your 
lordship. I am sorry that my visit has 
been mistaken.” 

“T don’t see that there is anything to 
make a fuss about.” 

“It shall not be repeated, my lord.” 
And so he left the room. 

Why on earth had the man come back 
to England, bringing a foreign woman and 
an Italian brat home with him, if he 
intended to make the place too hot to 
hold him by insulting everybody around 
him? This was the first question the 
dean asked himself, when he found him- 
self outside the house. And what could 


I daresay you know 





to give a common interest.” 


the man hope to gain by such insolence ? 
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Instead of taking the road through the 
park back to Brotherton, he went on to 
Cross Hall. He was desirous of learning 
what were the impressions, and what the 
intentions of the ladies, there. Did this 
madman mean to quarrel with his mother 
and sisters, as well as with his other 
neighbours? He did not as yet know 
what intercourse there had been between 
the two houses, since the marquis had 
been at Manor Cross. And in going to 
Cross Hall in the midst of all these 
troubles, he was no doubt actuated in 
part by a determination to show himself 
to be one of the family. If they would 
accept his aid, no one would be more 
loyal than he to these ladies. But he 
would not be laid aside. If anything 
unjust were intended, if any fraud were to 
be executed, the person most to be injured 
would be that hitherto unborn grandson 
of his for whose advent he was so anxious. 
He had been very free with his money, 
but he meant to have his money’s worth. 

At Cross Hall he found Canon Hold- 
enorgh’s wife and the canon. At the 
moment of his entrance old Lady Brother- 
ton was talking to the clergyman, and 
Lady Alice was closeted in a corner with 
her sister Sarah. “I would advise you 
to go just as though you had heard nothing 
from us,” Lady Sarah had said. ‘“ Of 
course he would be readier to quarrel 
with me than with anyone. For mamma’s 
sake I would go away for a time, if I had 
anywhere to go to.” 

“Come to us,” Lady Alice had said. 
But Lady Sarah had declared that she 
would be as much in the way at Brotherton 
as at Cross Hall, and had then gone on to 
explain that it was Lady Alice’s duty to 
call on her sister-in-law, and that she 
must do so, facing the consequences, what- 
ever they might be. “Of course mamma 
could not go till he had been here,” Lady 
Sarah added; “and now he has told 
mamma not to go at all. But that is 
nothing to you.” 

“JT have just come from the house,” 
said the dean. 

“Did you see him?” asked the old 
woman with awe. 

“Yes; I saw him.” 

“Well!” 

“T must say that he was not very civil 
to me, and that I suppose I have seen all 
of him that I shall see.” 

“Tt is only his manner,” said her lady- 
ship. 

“An unfortunate manner, surely.” 





“Poor Brotherton !” 

Then the canon said a word. “Of 
course no one wants to trouble him. I 
can speak at least for myself. I do not, 
certainly. I have requested her ladyship 
to ask him whether he would wish me to 
call or not. If he says that he does, I 
shall expect him to receive me cordially. 
If he does not—there’s an end of it.” 

“T hope you won’t all of you turn 
against him,” said the marchioness. 

“Turn against him!” repeated the 
dean. “I do not suppose that there is 
anyone who would not be both kind and 
courteous to him, if he would accept 
kindness and courtesy. It grieves me to 
make you unhappy, marchioness, but I 
am bound to let you know that he treated 
me very badly.” From that moment the 
marchioness made up her mind that the 
dean was no friend of the family, and that 
he was, after all, vulgar and disagreeable. 
She undertook, however, to enquire from 
her son on next Sunday whether he would 
wish to be called upon by his brother-in- 
law the canon. 

On the following day Lady Alice went 
alone to Manor Cross—being the first 
lady who had gone to the door since the 
new arrivals—and asked for Lady Bro- 
therton. The courier came to the door 
and said “Not at home,” in a foreign 
accent, just as the words might have been 
said to any chance caller in London. 
Then Lady Alice asked the man to tell 
her brother that she was there. “ Not at 
home, miladi,” said the man, in the same 
tone. At that moment Mrs. Toff came 
running through the long hall to the 
carriage-door. The house was built 
round a quadrangle, and all the ground- 
floor of the front and of one of the sides 
consisted of halls, passages, and a billiard- 
room. Mrs. Toff must have been watching 
very closely, or she could hardly have 
known that Lady Alice was there. She 
came out and stood beside the carriage, | 
and leaning in, whispered her fears and 
unhappinesses. ‘Oh, my lady, I'm afraid 
it’s very bad. I haven’t set eyes pn the— 
the—his wife, my lady, yet; nor the little 
boy.” 

“‘ Are they in now, Mrs. Toff P”’ 

“Of course they’re in. They never go 
out. He goes about all the afternoon in a 
dressing-gown, smoking bits of paper, and 
she lies in bed or gets up and doesn’t do 
nothing at all, as far as I can see, Lady 
Alice. But as for being in, of course 
they’re in; they’re always in.” Lady 
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Alice, however, feeling that she had done 
her duty, and not wishing to take the 
place by storm, had herself driven back to 
Brotherton. 

On the following Sunday afternoon the 
marquis came, according to his promise, 
and found his mother alone. “The fact 
is, mother,” he said, “you have got a 
regular church set atound you during the 
last year or two, and I will have nothing 
to do with them. 
Brotherton Close, and now I like it less 
than ever.” The marchioness moaned, 
and looked up into his face imploringly. 
She was anxious to say something in 
defence, at any rate, of her daughter’s 
marriage, but specially anxious to say 
nothing that should anger him. Of 
course he was unreasonable, but, according 
to her lights, he, being the marquis, had a 
right to be unreasonable. “The dean 
came to me the other day,” continued he, 
“and I could see at a glance that he 
meant to be quite at home in the house, if 
I didn’t put him down.” 

“You'll see Mr. Holdenough, won’t 
you? Mr. Holdenough is a very gentleman- 
like man, and the Holdenoughs were always 
quite county people. You used to like 
Alice.” 

“Tf you ask me, I think she has been 
a fool at her age to go and marry an old 
parson. As for receiving him, I shan’t 
receive anybody, in the way of enter- 
taining them. I haven’t come home for 
that purpose. My ehild will have to live 
here when he is a man.” 

“God bless him!” said the marchioness. 

“Or at any rate his property will be 
They tell me, that it will be well 
that he should be used to this infernal 
climate early in life. He will have to go 
to school here, and all that. So I have 
brought him, though I hate the place.” 

“It is so nice to have you back, Bro- 
therton.” 

“T don’t know abont it being nice. I 
don’t find much niceness in it. Had I 
not got myself married I should never 
have come back. But it’s as well that 
you all should know that there is an 
heir.” 

“God bless him!” said the marchioness, 
again. “But don’t you think that we 
ought to see him ? ” 

“See him! Why?” He asked the 
question sharply, and looked at her with 
that savageness in his eyes which all the 
family remembered so well, and which she 


here. 


I never cared much for | 


That question of the legitimacy of the 
boy had never been distinctly discussed at 
Cross Hall, and the suspicious hints on 
the subject which had passed between the 
sisters, the allusions to this and the other 
possibility which had escaped them, had 
been kept as far as possible from their 
mother. They had remarked among them- 
selves that it was very odd that the 
marriage should have been concealed, and 
almost more than odd that an heir to the 
title should have been born without any 
announcement of such a birth. A dread 
of some evil mystery had filled their 
thoughts, and shown itself in their words 
and looks to each other. And, though 
they bad been very anxious to keep this 
from their mother, something had crept 
through which had revealed a suspicion of 
the suspicion even to her. She, dear old 
lady, had resolved upon no line of conduct 
in the matter. She had conceived no 
project of rebelling against her eldest 
daughter, or of being untrue to her 
youngest son. But now that she was 
alone with her eldest son, with the real 
undoubted marquis, with him who would 
certainly be to her more than all the 
world beside if he would only allow it, 
there did come into her head an idea that 
she would put him on his guard. 

‘“* Because—because 4 

“ Because what? Speak out, mother.” 

“Because, perhaps they'll say that— 
that——” 

“ What will they say P ” 

“Tf they don’t see him, they may think 
he isn’t Popenjoy at all.” 

“Oh, they'll think that, will they? 
How will seeing help them ? ” 

‘Tt would be so nice to have him here, if 
it’s only for a little,” said the marchioness. 

“So that’s it,” he said, after a long 
pause. ‘“ That’s George’s game, and the 
dean’s; I can understand.” 

“No, no, no; not George,” said the 
unhappy mother. 

“And Sarah, I daresay, is in a boat 
with them. I don’t wonder that they 
should choose to remain here and watch 
me.” 

“‘Tam sure George has never thought 
of such a thing.” 

“George will think as his father-in-law 
bids him. George was never very good 
at thinking for himself. So you fancy 
they'll be more likely to accept the boy if 
they see him ?” 

“ Seeing is believing, Brotherton.” 








specially feared. 






“‘There’s something in that, to be sure. 
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Perhaps they don’t think I’ve got a wife 
at all, because they haven’t seen her.” 

“Oh. yes; they believe that.” 

“How kind of them. Well, mother, 
you've let the cat out of the bag.” 

“Don’t tell them that I said so.” 

“No; I won't tell. Nor am I very 
much surprised. I thought how it would 
be when I didn’t announce it all in the 
old-fashioned way. It’s lucky that I have 
the certificated proof of the date of my 
marriage, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s all right, of course. 
doubted it, Brotherton.” 

* But all the others did. I knew there 
was something up when George wasn’t at 
home to meet me.” 

“ He is coming.” 

“He may stay away if he likes it. I 
don’t want him. He won’t have the 
courage to tell me up to my face that he 
doesn’t intend to acknowledge my boy. 
He’s too great a coward for that.” 

“T’m sure it’s not George, Brotherton.” 

“Who is it, then P ” 

“Perhaps it’s the dean.” 

“ D—— his impudence. How on earth 
among you could you let George marry 
the daughter of a low-bred ruffian like 
that—a man that never ought to have 
been allowed to put his foot inside the 
house ? ” 

“She had such a very nice fortune! 
And then he wanted to marry thatscheming 
girl, Adelaide De Baron—without a 
penny.” 

“The De Barons, at any rate, are 
gentlefolk. If the dean meddles with me, 
he shall find that he has got the wrong 
sow by the ear. If he puts his foot in 
the park again I'll have him warned off 
as a trespasser.” 

“ Bat you'll see Mr. Holdenongh ? ” 

“IT don’t want to see anybody. I mean 
to hold my own, and do as I please with 
my own, and live as I like, and toady no 
one. What can I have in common with 
an old parson like that ? ” 

“You'll let me see Popenjoy, Bro- 
therton ?” 

“Yes,” he said, pausing a moment 
before he answered her. “He shall be 
brought here, and you shall see him. 
But mind, mother, I shall expect you to 
tell me all that you hear.” 

“‘ Indeed, I will.” 

“You will not rebel against me, I 
suppose P” 

“Oh no; my son, my son!” Then 
she fell upon his neck, and he suffered it 


I never 








for a minute, thinking it wise to make 
sure of one ally in that house. 


THE MARQUIS SEES HIS 
BROTHER, 


Wuen Lord George was summoned 
down to Manor Cross—or rather to Cross 
Hall—he did not dare not to go. Lady 
Sarah had told him that it was his duty, 
and he could not deny the assertion. But 
he was very angry with his brother, and 
did not in the least wish to see him. Nor 
did he think that by seeing him he could 
in any degree render easier that horrible 
task which would, sooner or later, be im- 
posed upon him, of testing the legitimacy 
of his brother’s child. And there were 
other reasons which made him unwilling 
to leave London. He did not like to be 
away from his young wife. She was, of 
course, @ matron now, and entitled to be 
left alone, according to the laws of the 
world; but then she was so childish, and 
so fond of playing bagatelle with Jack De 
Baron! He had never had occasion to 
find fault with her; not to say words to 
her which he himself would regard as 
fault-finding words, though she complained 
more than once of his scolding her. He 
would caution her, beg her to be grave, 
ask her to read heavy books, and try to 
impress her with the solemnity of married 
life. In this way he wonld quell her 
spirits for a few hours. Then she would 
burst out again, and there would be Jack 
De Baron and the bagatelle. In all these 
sorrows he solaced himself by asking 
advice from Mrs. Houghton. By degrees 
he told Mrs. Houghton almost everything. 
The reader may remember that there had 
been a moment in which he had resolved 
that he would not again go to Berkeley- 
square. But all that was very much 
altered now. He was there almost every 
day, and consulted the lady about every- 
thing. She had induced him even to talk 
quite openly about this Italian boy, to 
express his suspicions, and to allude to 
most distressing duties which might be 
incumbent on him. She strenuously 
advised him to take nothirg for granted. 
If the marquisate was to be had by care- 
ful scrutiny, she was quite of opinion that 
it should not be lost by careless confidence. 
This sort of friendship was very pleasant 
to him, and especially so, because he could 
tell himself that there was nothing wicked 
in it. No doubt her hand would be in his 
sometimes for a moment, and once or 
twice his arm had almost found its way 
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round her waist. But these had been 
small deviations, which he had taken care 
to check. No doubt it had occurred to 
him, once or twice, that she had not been 
careful to check them. But this, when he 
thought of it maturely, he attributed to 
innocence. 

It was at last, by her advice, that he 
begged that one of his sisters might come 
up to town, as a ¢ompanion to Ma 
during his absence at Cross Hall. This 
counsel she had given to him after assuring 
him half-a-dozen times that there was 
nothing to fear. He had named Amelia, 
Mary having at once agreed to the arrange- 
ment, on condition that the younger of 
the three sisters should be invited. The 
letter was of course written to Lady Sarah. 
All such letters always were written to 
Lady Sarah. Lady Sarah had answered, 
saying, that Susanna would take the place 
destined for Amelia. Now Susanna, of 
all the Germain family, was the one whem 
Mary disliked the most. But there was 
no help for it. She thought it hard, but 
she was not strong enough in her own 
position to say that she would not have 
Susanna, because Susanna had not been 
asked. “I think Lady Susanna will be 
the best,”’ said Lord George, ‘‘ because she 
has so much strength of character.” 

“Strength of character! You speak 
as if you were going away for three years, 
and were leaving me in the midst of 
danger. You'll be back in five days, I 
suppose. I really think I could have got 
on without Susanna‘s—strength of cha- 
racter!” This was her revenge; but, all 
the same, Lady Susanna came. 

“She is as good as gold,” said Lord 
George, who was himself as weak as water. 
“She is as good as gold; but there isa 
young man comes here whom I don’t care 
for her to see too often.” This was what 
he said to Lady Susanna. 

“Oh indeed! Who is he?” 

“Captain De Baron. You are not to 
suppose that she cares a straw about 
him.” 

“Oh no; I am sure there can be nothing 
of that,” said Lady Susanna, feeling her- 
self to be as energetic as Cerberus, and as 
many-eyed as Argus. 

“You must take care of yourself 
now, Master Jack,”’ Mrs. Houghton said 
to her cousin. “A duenna has been 
sent for.” 

“‘Duennas always go to sleep, don’t they; 
and take tips; and are generally open to 
reason ?” 











“Oh heavens! Fancy tipping Lady 
Susanna! I should think that she never 
slept in her life with both eyes at the same 
time, and that she thinks in her heart that 
every man who says a civil word ought 
to have his tongue cut out.” 

“T wonder how she’d take it if I were 
to say a civil word to herself ? ” 

“You can try; but as far as Madame 
is concerned, you had better wait till 
Monsieur is back again.” 

Lord George, having left his wife in the 
hands of Lady Susanna, went down to 
Brotherton and on to Cross Hall. He 
arrived on the Saturday after that first 
Sunday visit paid by the marquis to his 
mother. The early part of the past week 
had been very blank down in those parts. 
No further personal attempts had been 
made to intrude upon the Manor Cross 
mysteries. The dean had not been seen 
again, even at Cross Hall. Mr. Holdenough 
had made no attempt after the reception 
—or rather non-reception—awarded to his 
wife. Old Mr. De Baron had driven over, 
and had seen the marquis, but nothing 
more than that fact was known at Cross 
Hall. He had been there for about an 
hour, and as far as Mrs. Toff knew, the 
marquis had been very civil tohim. But 
Mr. De Baron, though a cousin, was not 
by any means one of the Germain party. 
Then, on Saturday there had been an 
affair. Mrs. Toff had come to the Hall, 
boiling over with the importance of her 
communication, and stating that she had 
been—turned out of the house. She, 
who had presided over everything material 
at Manor Cross for more than thirty years, 
from the family pictures down to the 
kitchen utensils, had been absolutely 
desired to walk herself off. The message 
had been given to her by that accursed 
courier, and she had then insisted on 
seeing the marquis. ‘ My lord,” she said, 
only laughed at her. ‘“‘ Mrs. Toff,’ he had 
said, ‘you are my mother’s servant and 
my sisters’. You had better go and live 
with them.’” She had then hinted at the 
shortness of the notice given her, upon 
which he had offered her anything she 
chose to ask in the way of wages and 
board-wages. “But I wouldn’t take a 
penny, my lady; only just what was due 
up to the very day.” As Mrs. Toff was a 
great deal too old a servant to be really 
turned away, and as she merely migrated 
from Manor Cross to Cross Hall, she did 
not injure herself much by refusing the 
offers made to her. 
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It must be held that the marquis was 
justified in getting rid of Mrs. Toff. Mrs. 
Toff was, in truth, a spy in his camp, and, 
of course, his own people were soon aware 
of that fact. Her almost daily journeys to 
Cross Hall were known, and it was re- 
membered, both by the marquis and his 
wife, that this old woman, who had never 
been allowed to see the child, but who 
had known all the preceding generation as 
children, could not but be an enemy. Of 
course, it was patent to all the servants, 
and to everyone connected with the two 
houses, that there was war. Of course, 
the marquis, having an old woman acting 
spy in his stronghold, got rid of her. 
But justice would shortly have required 
that the other old woman, who was acting 
spy in the other stronghold, should be 
turned out also. But the marchioness, who 
had promised to tell everything to her 
son, could not very well be offered wages 
and be made to go. 

In the midst of the ferment occasioned 
by this last piece of work, Lord George 
reached Cross Hall. He had driven 
through the park, that way being nearly 
es short as the high road, and had left 
word at the house that he would call on 
the following morning, immediately after 
morning church. This he did, in con- 
sequence of a resolution which he had 
made, to act on his own judgment. A 
terrible crisis was coming, in which it 
would not be becoming that he should 
submit himself either to his eldest sister 
or to the dean. He had talked the matter 
over fully with Mrs. Houghton, and Mrs. 
Houghton had suggested that he should 
call on his way out to the Hall. 

The ladies had at first to justify their 
request that he should come to them, and 
there was a difficulty in doing this, as he 
was received in presence of their mother. 
Lady Sarah had not probably told herself 
that the marchioness was a spy, but she 
had perceived that it would not be wise to 
discuss everything openly in her mother’s 
presence. “It is quite right that you 
should see him,” said Lady Sarah. 

“ Quite right,” said the old lady. 

“Had he sent me even a message I 
should have been here, of course,” said 
the brother. “ He passed through London, 
and I would have met him there had he 
not kept everything concealed.” 

“He isn’t like anybody else, you know. 
You mustn’t quarrel with him. He is the 
head of the family. If we quarrel with 
him, what will become of us ? ” 











“What will become of him if everybody 
falls off from him? That’s what I am 
thinking of,” said Lady Sarah. 

Soon after this all the horrors that had 
taken place—horrors which could not be 
entrusted to a letter—were narrated him. 
The marquis had insulted Dr. Pountner, 
he had not returned the bishop’s visit, he 
had treated the dean with violent inso- 
lence, and he had refused to receive his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Holdenough, though the 
Holdenoughs had always moved in county 
society! He had declared that none of 
his relatives were to be introduced to his 
wife. He had not as yet allowed the so- 
called Popenjoy to be seen. He had said 
none of them were to trouble him at 
Manor Cross, and had explained his 
purpose of only coming to the Hall when 
he knew that his sister Sarah was away. 
“JT think he must be mad,” said the 
younger brother. 

“It is what comes of living in a godless 
country like Italy,” said Lady Ametia. 

“It is what comes of utterly disre- 
garding duty,” said Lady Sarah. 

But what was to be done? The marquis 
had dec?ared his purpose of doing what he 
liked with his own, and certainly none 
of them could hinder him. If he chose 
to shut himself and his wife up at the 
big house, he must do so. It was very 
bad, but it was clear that they could not 
interfere with his eccentricities. How 
was anybody to interfere? Of course, 
there was present in the mind of each of 
them a feeling that this woman might not 
be his wife, or that the child might not be 
legitimate. But they did not like with 
open words among themselves to accuse 
their brother of so great a crime. “I 
don’t see what there is to be done,” said 
Lord George. 

The church was in the park, not very 
far from the house, but nearer to the 
gate leading to Brotherton. On that 
Sunday morning the marchioness and her 
youngest daughter went there in the 
carriage, and in doing so had to pass the 
front doors. The previous Sunday had 
been cold, and this was the first time that 
the marchioness had seen Manor Cross 
since her son had been there. “Oh dear! 


if I could only go in and see the dear child,” 
she said. 

“You know you can’t, mamma,” said 
Amelia. 

“Tt is all Sarah’s fault, because she 
would quarrel with him.” 

After church the ladies returned in the 
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carriage, and Lord George went to the 
house according to his appointment. He 
was shown into a small parlour, and in 
about half-an-hour’s time luncheon was 
brought to him. He then asked whether 
his brother was coming. The servant 
went away, promising to enquire, but did 
not return. He was cross and would eat 
no lunch, but after-awhile rang the bell 
loudly, and again asked the same question. 
The servant again went away and did not 
return. He had just made up his mind to 
leave the house and never to return to it, 
when the courier, of whom he had heard, 
came to usher him into his brother's 
room. ‘“ You seem to be in a deuce of a 
hurry, George,” said the marquis, without 
getting out of his chair. ‘“ You forget 
that people don’t get up at the same hour 
all the world over.” 

“Tt’s half-past two now.” 

“Very likely; but I don’t know that 
there is any law to make a man dress 
himself before that hour.” 

“The servant might have given me a 
message.” 

“Don’t make a row now you are here, 
old fellow. When I found you were in 
the house I got down as fast as I conld. 
I suppose your time isn’t so very precious.” 

Lord George had come there determined 
not to quarrel if he could help it. He 
had very nearly quarrelled already. Every 
word that his brother said was in truth an 
insult, being, as they were, the first words 
spoken after so long an interval. They 
were intended to be insolent, probably 
intended to drive him away. But if 
anything was to be gained by the in- 
terview, he must not allow himself to be 
driven away. He had a duty to perform, 
a great duty. He was the Jast man in 
England to suspect a fictitious heir, would 
at any rate be the last to hint at such an 
iniquity without the strongest ground. 
Who is to be true to a brother if nota 
brother ? Who is to support the honour 
of a great family if not its own scions? 
Who is to abstain from wasting the wealth 
and honour of another, if not he who has 
the nearest chance of possessing them ? 
And yet who could be so manifestly 
bound as he, to take care that no sur- 
reptitious head was imposed upon the 
family? This little child was either the 
real Popenjoy, a boy to be held by him 
as of all boys the most sacred, to the 
promotion of whose welfare all his own 
energies would be due; or else a brat so 
abnormously distasteful and abominable 





as to demand from him an undying 
enmity, till the child’s wicked pretensions 
should be laid at rest. There was some- 
thing very serious in it, very tragic; 
something which demanded that he should 
lay aside all common anger, and put up 
with many insults on behalf of the cause 
which he had in hand. ‘ Of course I could 
wait,” said he; “only I thought that 
perhaps the man would have told me.” 

“The fact is, George, we are rather a 
divided house here. Some of us talk Italian 
and some English. I am the only common 
interpreter in the house, and | find it a 
bore.” 

“T daresay it is troublesome.” 

* And what can I do for you now you 
are here?” 

Do for him! Lord George didn’t want 
his brother to do anything for him. “ Live 
decently, like an English nobleman, and 
do not outrage your family.” That would 
have been the only true answer he could 
have made to such a question. “I thought 
you would wish to see me after your 
return,” he said. 

“It’s rather lately thought of; but, 
however, let that pass. So you've got a 
wife for yourself.” 

* As you have done also.” 

“Just so. I have got a wife too. Mine 
has come from one of the oldest and 
noblest families in Christendom.” 

“Mine is the granddaughter of a livery- 
stable keeper,” said Lord George, with a 
touch of real grandeur; “and, thank 
God, I can be proud of her in any society 
in England.” 

“T daresay ; particularly as she had 
some money.” 

“Yes; she had money. I could hardly 
have married without. But when you see 
her I think you will not be ashamed of 
her as your sister-in-law.” 

“Ah! She lives in London, and I am 
just at present down here.” 

“She is the daughter of the Dean of 
Brotherton.” 

“So I have heard. They used to make 
gentlemen deans.” After this there was a 
pause, Lord George finding it difficult to 
go on with the conversation without a 
quarrel. ‘ To tell you the truth, George, I 
will not willingly see anything more of 
your dean. He came here and insulted 
me. He got up and blustered about the 
room, because I wouldn’t thank him for the 
honour he had done our family by his 
alliance. If you please, George, we'll 
understand that the less said about the 
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dean the better. You see I haven’t any 
of the money out of the stable-yard.” 

‘My wife’s money didn’t come out of a 
stable-yard. It came from a wax-chandler’s 
shop,” said Lord George, jumping up, 
just as the dean had done. There was 
something in the man’s manner worse 
even than his words, which he found it 
almost impossible to bear. But he seated 
himself again, as his brother sat looking 
at him with a bitter smile upon his face. 
“ ¥ don’t suppose,” he said, “ you can wish 
to annoy me.” 

“Certainly not. But I wish that the 
truth should be understood between us.” 

“Am I to be allowed to pay my re- 
spects to your wife? ” said Lord George, 
boldly. 

“I think, you know, that we have gone 
so far apart in our marriages that there is 
nothing to be gained by it. Besides, you 
couldn’t speak to her, nor she to you.” 

“MayI be permitted to see—Popenjoy ?” 

The marquis paused a moment, and 
then rang the bell. “I don’t know what 
good it will do you, but, if he can be made 
fit, he shall be brought down.” The 
courier entered the room and received 
certain orders in Italian. After that there 
was considerable delay, during which an 
Italian servant brought the marquis a cup 
of chocolate and a cake. He pushed a 
newspaper over to his brother, and as he 
was drinking his chocolate, lighted a 
cigarette. In this way there was a delay 
of over an hour, and then there entered 
the room an Italian nurse with a little 
boy who seemed to Lord George to be 
nearly two years old. The child was 
carried in by the woman, but Lord George 
thought that he was big enough to have 
walked. He was dressed up with many 
ribbons, and was altogether as gay as 
apparel could make him. But he was an 
ugly, swarthy little boy, with great black 
eyes, small cheeks, and a high forehead, 
very unlike such a Popenjoy as Lord 
George would have liked to have seen. 
Lord George got up and stood over 
him, and, leaning down, kissed the high 
forehead. ‘My poor little darling,” he 
said. 

“As for being poor,” said the marquis, 
“T hope not. As to being a darling, I 
should think it doubtful. If you’ve done 
with him, she can take him away, you 
know.” Lord George had done with him, 
and so he was taken away. “Seeing is 
believing, you know,” said the marquis ; 
“that’s the only good of it.” Lord George 








said to himself that in this case seeing was 
not believing. 

At this moment the open carriage came 
round to the door. “If you like to get 
up behind,” said the marquis, “‘I can take 
you back to Cross Hall, as I am going to 
see my mother. Perhaps you’ll remember 
that I wish to be alone with her.” Lord 
George then expressed his preference for 
walking. “Just as you please. I want 
to say a word. Of course I took it very 
ill of you all when you insisted on keeping 
Cross Hall in opposition to my wishes. 
No doubt they acted on your advice.” 

“ Partly so.” 

“Exactly; yours and Sarah’s. You 
can’t expect me to forget it, George; 
that’s all.” Then he walked out of the 
room among the servants, giving his 
brother no opportunity for farther reply. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION 
AS IT WAS. 


Tue dismemberment of Turkey is no 
merely Russian idea, it was for centuries 
after the crusades the dream of French 
statesmen. Sully, in his Economies Royales, 
tells us that the overthrow and subdivision 
of the Ottoman empire were seriously in- 
tended by his thoroughly practical master. 
Bat long before Henry the Fourth’s time 
the French had entertained similar designs. 

This was natural on their part, for they 
had always been foremost in the crusades. 
The last and bloodiest of them all they 
undertook wholly unaided, and at a time 
when, we should imagine, they could 
hardly have recovered from the disaster of 
Poitiers. In 1396, John the Fearless led 
the chivalry of France, Flanders, and 
Burgundy to perish on the field of Nico- 
polis. Froissart gives a lively picture of 
this terrible defeat. Bajazet had all his 
prisoners slaughtered, save the few from 
whom he expected a heavy ransom. And 
his words to John, when he sent him back 
after two years’ captivity at Brusa, were: 
“T will bet my horse eats his oats off the 
highaltar of St. Peter’s.” The taking of Con- 
stantinople—which Marshal Boucicault, 
sent over by Charles the Sixth, had saved 
from Bajazet—roused a great deal of feeling 
in France. The son of John the Fearless 
held a solemn feast, and vowed with all 
his guests on a pheasant, which the king- 
at-arms of the order of the Golden Fleece 
had given him, “first to God, then to the 
right glorious Virgin Mary, to the ladies, 
and to the pheasant,” to make war on the 
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infidels. Nothing came of it. Philip the 
Good waited for the king, and the king 
was busy with home affairs, and turned a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of a lady dressed 
up as “ Mother Church,” who was a chief 
personage in the pageant which welcomed 
his entry into Lille. 

By-and-by, Francis the First, after his 
captivity in Spain and the humiliations 
which Charles the Fifth had made him 
suffer, actually entered into a secret treaty 
with the Turks, and allowed Suleiman the 
Magnificent to seize Rhodes and Belgrade. 
It was a secret treaty, for at the same 
time Barthélemy de Salignac, protho- 
notary of the Holy See, urged Francis to 
wipe out the disgrace of Pavia by wresting 
the Holy Land from the hands of the 
Moslem; but many Frenchmen thought 
Francis quite right. ‘Contre son ennemy 
on peut de tout bois faire flesches,” says 
the Sieur of Monluc; “as for my part, if 
I could call the devil to break the head of 
the enemy who wants to break mine, I’d 
do it with all my heart. Dieu me le par- 
doint.” It was the same in Charles the 
Ninth’s time. Postel, the orientalist, might 
prove in his République des Turcs that 
it was necessary, and quite possible, de 
chasser “cette race ismaélique;” but 
Charles’s statesmen were more jealous even 
than Francis was of the House of Austria, 
and, moreover, they were anxious above all 
things to put the Duke of Anjou on the 
throne of Poland. 

However, the plan of partition was 
sketched out. Réné of .Lusinge, a Savoy- 
ard—who, with three hundred noblemen, 
had fought the Turks under Charles of 
Lorraine, Duke of Mayenne, and had then 
made ten campaigns under the Emperors 
Maximilian and Rudolph—pnublished at 
Paris, in 1588, his history of the growth 
and decline of the Turkish empire. He 
points out the inner weakness of the 
Turkish state, and says that nothing is 
needed for its overthrow but a mutual 
understanding among Christian princes. 
They must attack, all at once, each that 
part of Turkey which lies nearest to them. 

La None, nicknamed Bras de Fer, com- 
rade and friend of Henry the Fourth, is 
more explicit. ‘“‘ The thing must be done,” 
he says; “for where should we be now 
but for the victory of Lepanto and the 
diversion made by Persia?” The Pope 
must take the lead, and must, sinking 
his own interests, stop all quarrels between 
the Latin and the Greek Churches. Spain 
and the empire—France, of course—and 





Poland, her ally, may be reckoned on; and 
they are enough. But they must not, like 
the old crusaders, be careless of ways and 
means. “No embarking without biscuit 
and without plenty of money. The crusade 
will last four years at least; and a poll- 
tax, like the Spanish cruzada, will be the 
best way of raising funds.” His plan— 
something like that of Leo the Tenth— 
was to have two great armaments, one by 
land, headed by Henry the Fourth or by 
the Duke of Lorraine, the other by sea, 
commanded either by the Duke of Savoy 
or by Alexander Farnese. The first year 
is to suffice for conquering Hungary and 
part of Greece; next year the land force 
is to push on as far as Belgrade, while the 
Anglo-Spanish fleet is to seize the strong 
places in the Archipelago. The third 
campaign will make the allies masters of 
Belgrade and Servia and of the whole 
seaboard of Thrace; while in the last year, 
eighty thousand Christians will defeat, 
under the walls of Philippopolis, two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand Mussulmans. 
Then the Dardanelles will be forced, the 
grand seigneur will flee over to Asia, and 
the siege of Constantinople will not be a 
lengthy affair. ‘The division of the 
spoil,” adds La None, feeling as Mrs. 
Glass did about the hare, “ had better be 
left till the work is done—vaut mieux 
attendre 4 départir le gasteau quand nous 
laurons entre mains.” 

Henry the Fourth’s grand scheme, based 
on La None’s idea, led to the sending of 
De Bréves, who had been twenty years 
ambassador at Constantinople, as special 
envoy to Rome. “Shall I strive to weaken 
the House of Austria, or shall I rouse 
Kurope to join ina crusade?” These were 
Henry’s two courses; feeling prompted 
him to the latter. He did neither, for 
Ravyaillac’s dagger put a speedy end to 
his projects. Mary of Medicis was a 
violent Turcophobist. Du Pellier, an ad- 
venturer, who called himself a Breton 
noble, republished Lusinge’s book, with a 
few alterations and a fresh title-page, in 
which he represented himself as its author. 
It shows how little intercourse there was 
in those days between the different pro- 
vinces, for Du Pellier not to have known 
that Lusinge was still alive and in France. 
Next De Bréves, who, as we have said, 
had been Henry’s ambassador at Con- 
stantinople and envoy to Rome, wrote 
urging the holy work on Louis the 
Thirteenth. Since his mission to Rome 
he had held all sorts of offices, and 
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had been tutor to Gaston, Louis’s brother, 
squire to Mary of Medicis, knight of the 
order of the Holy Spirit; but, amid all 
his work, the dream of his life was to 
prepare “les asseurez moyens de ruiner la 
monarchie des princes ottomans.” He, 
too, points out the causes which were 
undermining the Turkish power. He 
insists strongly on the venality and cor- 
ruption of the pashas—removable by the 
least intrigue at head-quarters, and there- 
fore eager to make the largest gains during 
their term of office. The timars or fiefs, 
held on condition of bringing a troop of 
horse into the field, are given by court 
favour, and are withdrawn at will. Hence 
the cavalry is losing its old excellence. 
The janissaries, too, were invincible so long 
as they were recruited from Christian 
children, wholly cut off from Turkish sur- 
roundings ; but now, attracted by the pay 
and position, Turks have nearly filled up 
their ranks; and these Turks are always 
scheming for the advantage of their friends 
and stirring up disaffection in the pro- 
vinces. “All these signs of weakness,” 
says De Bréves, “I noticed during the 
two-and-twenty years that I spent at Con- 
stantinople, in the service of the king your 
father.” He advises an expedition by sea, 
for if Constantinople is taken the thing is 
done; and he would have the partition of 
the sick man’s goods arranged beforehand, 
that there may be no quarrelling when 
the war is over. But his most remarkable 
suggestion is about the treatment of the 
Eastern Christians. “We must put no 
difference,” he says, “‘ between the Greek 
faith and ours; must hear their masses, 
honour their clergy, make the sign of the 
cross after their fashion, keep their fasts ” 
—terribly long ones, we may observe—“ in 
fact, do as they do, and, above all, let their 
clergy march at the head of our armies.” 
He winds up with a prayer, that “the 
Eastern Question may be settled “avant 
que Dien disposit de lui.” But the Thirty 
Years’ War came on. Instead of Greek 
and Latin Christians marching side by 
side against the infidel, Latin and Pro- 
testant were flying at each other’s throats, 
and religion was made the pretext for the 
break-up of the German empire. 

Louis the Fourteenth, in his anxiety to 
weaken the House of Austria, had taken up 
with the policy of Francis the First. Turkey 
was, he conveniently remembered, the “old 
ally” of the Most Christian King. Still, 
Frenchmen fought in large numbers in the 
armies which beat back the aggressive 








| Kiuprili. A great-grandson of Henry the 
| Fourth fell at the siege of Candia, and the 


grand vizier kept saying to the French 
ambassador : “‘ Weare your old allies ; yet, 
somehow, there are always plenty of your 
countrymen in the ranks of our enemies.” 
It was on questions of etiquette, however, 
always all-important at the court of the 
Grand Monarque, that Louis quarrelled 
with the Turks. Louvois was anxious that 
his master should head a crusade, whether 
Austria would join or not—Louvois was 
obliged to content himself with a very 
inferior kind of crusade against the poor 
Huguenots and Camisards. Bossuet taught 
his royal pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, 
that war to the knife was a Christian 
prince’s duty towards Turks, infidels, and 
heretics, but above all, towards Turks. 
Boileau, in a poem in praise of some vic- 
tory in Holland, said: “ Leave these lesser 
triumphs, and go eastward,” 


Je t’attends dans deux ans aux bords de 1’ Hellespont, 


Everybody, in fact, except Colbert, was 
wild for a crusade, and Colbert had the 
greatest difficulty in holding the nation 
in. On the whole, it is perhaps a pity 
that he succeeded. You cannot forcibly 
change the genius of a people, without 
doing it serious harm. ‘“ Making war for 
an idea” had always been the boast of 
France; and no wonder the French chafed 
and struggled like a dog in a leash, while 
the Turks were sweeping over Hangary, 
and Vienna was looking for deliverance, 
not to the Most Christian King and the 
descendants of the crusaders, but to 
Sobieski and his brave Poles. The policy 
of Richelieu and his successors had done 
its work; the noblesse was degraded into 
a court party, and Louis found aggres- 
sion in Holland, and the ravaging of the 
Palatinate, more congenial work than cru- 
sading. Had he then put himself at the 
head of Christendom, and, flinging aside his 
selfish policy, marched to relieve Vienna, 
there is no saying what might have hap- 
pened. The great Revolution might have 
come peaceably, as it came to us, instead of 
with a reign of terror; for the old nobles 
were very different men from their degene- 
rate great-grandsons. The long wars of,the 
eighteenth century might never have been 
—wars which, while they gave England a 
factitious greatness, threw the world back 
some hundred years. But Colbert pre- 
vailed; and the French, revenging them- 
selves as usual “ by an epigram,” published 
a “ Dialogue in the kingdom of darkness 
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between Mahomet and M. Colbert, late 
minister of France.” Mahomet thanks the 
clothier’s son of Dijon for the help he has 
constantly given to Turkey ; and Colbert 
assures him he acted out of pure admira- 
tion for the Turkish government, to which 
he had tried, by bringing all down to the 
same dead level, to assimilate that of 
France, 

What the ideas of the time were, ma 
be judged from the book of Michel Febvre, 
called “in religion” Father Justinian, a 
Capuchin, who had lived eighteen years at 
the Aleppo Mission. He kept his eyes 
open; and travelling much, even going 
with the caravans across the Syrian desert, 
he saw a great deal. His visit to Con- 
stantinople was under exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances; he had converted to 
the Latin Church no less a person than 
the Patriarch of Antioch, who sent him to 
inform the Sultan of the fact, and he 
describes, in his Theitre de la Turquie, 
the magnificent sights which he witnessed. 
Returning to Europe, he was patronised by 
Popes Clement the Tenth and Innocent 
the Eleventh, and published his book in 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German. 
He describes “the fourteen nations who 
dwell in the Turkish empire, and the seven 
sects of infidels, and seven of Christians, 
into which they are divided.” He knows 
all about “ce grand casuiste,” the Sheik- 
ul-Islam. He lays his finger on the great 
blot in Turkish institutions, the venality 
of the judges; and he urges on all Christian 
princes, specially on Louis the Fourteenth, 
“the by no means difficult enterprise of 
pulling down the Turkish power, and 
giving back to Christendgm those lands 
which were the cradle of our faith.” 
Difficulties he readily explains away, after 
the fashion of enthusiasts. The oldcrusades 
failed, because they were led by hermits who 
knew nothing of public affairs; besides, 
they by no means wholly failed, for the 
Christians conquered Syria, Cyprus, Jeru- 
salem, the Greek empire, and part of 
Egypt. ‘“ But Turkey is difficult to in- 
vade—full of rugged mountain ranges; 
isn’t it wiser for our king to keep to 
the low countries?” “ May be,” replies 
the Capuchin; “but the people in those 
more rugged countries are far easier to 
beat.” ‘The one thing needful is to per- 
suade all Christian princes to make, if 
not an alliance, at least a truce for 
thrie or four years. Then France can 
go to work alone; of course, the Pope will 
help her, and Poland, and perhaps Persia ; 





and if Spain, or the emperor, is so ill- 
advised as to break the truce, while her 
armies are fighting the battle of the Cross, 
all Europe will cry “Shame!” “ But,” 
said Colbert, “ what will become of all our 
consuls and merchants in Ottoman towns, 
if we declare war?” ‘ Why, all the king 
has to do, is to demand a lowering of the 
customs, The Grand Turk is sure to 
refuse ; whereupon his majesty wi!l at once 
withdraw all his subjects. If the Sultan 
hinders their going, he will threaten to 
lay all the ports of Turkey in ashes.” As 
for the jealousies of other powers, let the 
Pope partition the spoil beforehand, and 
assign to each state its share in the attack ; 
and let the standard be not the French flag, 
but that of Holy Church. “But what 
good wiil all this be to France?” ‘ What 
good, indeed ?” replies the patriotic friar ; 


““why shouldn’t France be like Spain, 


with her Naples, and Sicily, and Mexico, 
and the West Indies? Even if she 
can’t hold Turkey for herself, there can 
be no political reason why she should 
not set up there a prince of the blood- 
royal.” Febvre even dreamed of two 
empires, one in Europe, the other in Asia, 
each under a Bourbon. This is his 
favourite idea: ‘‘ Let France be magna- 
nimously content with setting up Chris- 
tianity (under Bourbon rulers) on the ruins 
of Mahometanism, and with a few islands 
in the Archipelago as stations for her fleet 
and centres of trade.” We, who hold 
Malta, and Gibraltar, and Heligoland, and 
have only just given up the Ionian Islands, 
cannot think he asked too much; nor can 
Germany find fault with him with a Hohen- 
zollern on the throne of Roumania. 

Very politic is his plan of getting rid, 
first of Islamism and then of “ the Greek 
schism.” As soon as the country is con- 
quered, no one is to be allowed to carry 
arms; a French judge is to sit in every 
town side by side with the cadi; the 
garrisons are to be half French, half 
Eastern Christians; and the tables are to 
be turned on the Mahometans, by making 
them pay the tax which they now exact 
from the Christians. ‘“ That’s the way to 
make converts!” Febvre triumphantly 
exclaims. “These Bosnians and Croats 
and Servians, and such like, were not 
originally Mussulmans ”—he is quite right 
there. ‘ They conformed, to save their 
lands and to gain power and place; and 
they'll conform the other way, when it is 
advantageous to do so.” So confident is 
he, that he thinks a year almost enough to 
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bring them all round. “Of course,” he 
adds, “‘ we must take care to make Roman 
Catholics, and not Greek or Armenian 
Christians, of them.” Then follows the 
greater difficulty of getting rid of the 
Eastern schisms. “ First, abolish all 
distinctive costumes. Next, throw all 
churches open to all alike; don’t let one 
be called the Frank church, another the 
Greek, and so on. Urge all patriarchs, 
bishops, &c., to preach obedience to the 
Pope, and make it worth their while to do 
so by giving them pensions out of the en- 
dowments of the mosques, on condition of 
doing what they are told. Don’t meddle 
with the present race of Greek priests ; 
but ordain no others, save on condition of 
celibacy. Forbid all schoolmasters to 
teach Armenian or Syriac, or anything 
but Arabic, Turkish, and Lingua Franca.” 
Those are Father Justinian’s plans for 
bringing in the heterodox. 

Febvre was followed by Coppin, who 
had been a cavalry captain, and afterwards 
French consul at Damietta, and had then 
“felt a call” and “ gone into retreat” in 
the diocese of Puy, where he took orders. 
At the age of seventy-two this enthusiast 
published his Holy War, or the Buckler 
of Europe, in which he describes minutely 
the plan of operations and the mode of 
dividing the spoil. Messina in Sicily is to 
be the rendezvous—Coppin is not daunted 
by the recollection of Philip and Richard 
Coeur de Lion and their quarrels—in Malta 
are to be collected the conquered cannon 
ready for division amongst the allies. The 
Persians and Tartars are to be gained over, 
and the Arabs to be tempted by the offer of 
the timars or fiefs held for military service. 
Then, as to the “‘ sick man’s goods,” Africa, 
that nest of pirates, must be subdivided as 
well as the rest. England is to have 
Tangier; Spain, Oran and Algiers; France, 
Bona and Tunis; Portugal, Tripoli; Hol- 
land, Barca. The Morea he considers so 
valuable that he gives every power a bit 
of it. France is to have Corinth; Spain, 
Argos; England, Lacedeemon—the richest 
bite of all; Portugal, Sicyon; Venice, 
Messene; Holland, Pisa; Savoy, Florence. 
Genoa and Lucca are to divide between 
them the plain of Elis, famous for the 
Olympic games; the Pope is to have half 
Arcadia, the other half is to go to the 
grand dukes of Parma and Modena. Such 
a reproduction of the separate city-states of 
old Greece prepares us for what follows. 
Venice is to be once more mistress of the 
Adriatic, with Sclavonia, Bosnia, Albania, 








and Epirus to her share. The emperor is 
to have Hungary, with Servia, Macedonia, 
and part of Bulgaria. Poland gets Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, with Podolia and the 
rest of Bulgaria, Spain is to have Achaia 
and Northern Greece as far as Thermopyle. 
Thessaly falls to England; the rest-of the 
seaboard as far as the Dardanelles to Por- 
tugal. To France are assigned the Straits 
and Constantinople, Adrianople, and Brusa; 
nay, she is to stretch across the highlands 
of Lesser Asia as far as Trebizonde. Lower 
Egypt ought also to be hers by right of 
St. Louis’s crusade, but she will allow the 
present rulers, ‘who are not bad fellows 
for infidels,” to govern it under her pro- 
tection. England, Holland, and the other 
maritime powers will divide the seaboard 
of the Levant, on the same plan as that on 
which has been divided European Turkey. 
The Portugueseshall have Aleppo, the key to 
the East Indies, where they are all-powerful. 
The Knights of St. John are to get back 
Rhodes; the other islands of the Archi- 
pelago are to be parcelled out among the 
smaller states. “And,” sapiently adds 
our schemer, “since some of them have 
no navy, they may be allowed to sell their 
portions, if they are so minded.” 

There is not a word in all this about the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy, who, however, 
had been for some time a power in Europe. 
The strange ignoring of Russia, and the 
fact that Portugal is looked on as the 
chief power in the East, show the mar- 
vellous change which less than two cen- 
turies has wrought in the world. Coppin, 
unlike De Bréves, would by no means 
begin by attacking Constantinople; but 
his whole work was shown to be an 
anachronism, when, in the very year of its 
publication, the court of Vienna refused 
the aid of Louis the Fourteenth against 
the invasion of Kara Mustapha. This 
curt refusal made Louis veer back to 
the Turkish side. He punished a bishop 
for saying in his charge: “What! the 
church is perishing ; the enemies of Christ 
are gaining whole provinces; and we re- 
joice as at a political victory.” 

Henceforth, France gave up all schemes 








of crusading; and Europe began to settle 
down intc the state which lasted till the 
Revolution. Prince Eugene and Charles of 
Lorraine, both Frenchmen by blood, won 
victory after victory over the Ottomans—a 
sore trial for Louis; for both of these great 
captains had suffered from his spoiling and 
annexing. Austria, his great enemy, had 
shown herself able, without his help, to 
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reconquer Hungary. France, therefore, 
went in for the policy in which England, 
till this last war, has imitated her—the 
preservation of the Turkish power, or, 
rather, the staving off as long as possible 
its inevitable doom. It is strange that 
the last echo of Turcophobia is found in 
Voltaire. He, tolerant in most things, 
hated the Moslem. Read his Tocsin of the 
Kings, and you'll fancy an old crusading 
hermit is writing. He even begs Frederick 
the Second “to drive out those ruffianly 
Turks” —therein showing himself less 
of an ethnologist than Febvre, who, know- 
ing the Turks had just the same title to 
be in Europe as the Bulgarians and the 
Magyars, talks not of driving out the 
Turks, but of converting them. 

It is a forgotten page of history, this, 
which records the fixed idea of so many 
French statesmen, that France should 
reassert her position as the head of 
Christendom, by taking the lead in one 
grand final crusade; but it is interesting, 
if only to remind us how the world has got 
altered. One strange thing is, that those 
who entertained the idea most seriously 
—Henry the Fourth and Sully—were 
Protestants. They had no intention of 
“bringing in” the Greek church; they 
would have been content for Greek and 
Lutheran and Calvinist and Romanist to 
live peacefully side by side. Their only 
wish was to get rid of Islam; and when 
we see what a terrible amount of blood- 
shed and misery this getting rid of Islam 
is now causing, we may, well wish that the 
work had been done three centuries ago. 





“ FEY.” 


I’m no way “ superstitious,’’ as the parson called our 
at, 

When he’d none sail with the herring fleet, ’cause he 
met old Susie’s cat. 

There’s none can say I heeded, though a hare has 
crossed my road, 

Nor burnt my nets as venomed, where a woman’s 
foot had trod. 


And Gan it’s mebby wisest to hearken when they 
tell, 

The sea-muids shriek their warning, from the reef 
beside the bell; 

Seeing I reckon one hears them, when the wind has 
a northerly set, 

And at the lip of the Nab out there, the breakers 
rouse and fret ; 


Still, I’m no way superstitious, but this I allis say, 
You’ ~y get the coffin ready, when a doomed man is 


Aye nt and call it folly, I see you glance aside, 


Wait a bit until I tell you how poor Jem Dobson died. 

We were mates, but he was master, and a cautious 
man was he, 

For ever studying at the glass, and watching sky and 
sea, 


I’se sure it ofens put meabout, when the fish were as 
rank as ought, 

And he’d none sail, for ‘‘ the wind was shy,’ 
clouds were raffled,”’ he thought. 


One Gay, an April morning, it was blowing east-nor’- 


east, 

The call of the surf was on the Scar, the billows 
frothed like yeast ; 

Great foam-fiakes rested on the sand, and the hollow, 
sullen roar, 

Rose in the offing loud enow to bid us keep ashore. 


Guess how the boldest some us stared, when Jem 
came swinging dow 

And bade me help to aN the Rose, with an oath, 
and with a frown. 

I was loath, but young and foolish, and shrank like 
from a sneer : 

There’s naught a frightened lad won’t do, to prove 
he has no fear. 


There were plenty spoke to stop him, but he’d nor 
hear nor heed, 

But sorted gear, and hauled up sail, all in a strange, 
dumb speed ; 

I tell you my rhemt leapt fit to burst, as we shot out 
in the bay, 

For I met poor Jem’s wild, wandering eyes, and I 
knew the man was fey. 


I said when I durst, ‘‘ There’s mischief there,’’ and I 
nodded where, right ahead, 

The black squall lay on the water, the foe we 
mariners dread ; 

But he scarcely shifted the helm a point, as his eye 
o’er the distance ran, 

But laughed and said, é The breeze is like to wait 
for a sure-doomed man.’ 


Doomed, aye, for the squall burst on us, and he 
turned her broadside-to, 

I sprang to the helm, but over late, the stout sheet 
strained and flew ; 

And as the Rose heeled over, and the seas broke 
fierce and grim, 

I i J em saying quietly, ‘‘ Poor lad, it’s hard on 

im. 


’ or ‘the 


Sam ory A told me afterwards—he steered the life- 
boat then— 

And their work was set to save me, those strong 
seafaring men, 

Jem just threw up his hands to heaven, and with 
never a cry or 

Went down to the death he was bound to die, in the 
very face of them all. 


So, a no way superstitious, I neither jest nor 


snee 
When old wives talk of omens and signs, they reckon 
should guide us here; 

For it’s little we know of the world beyond, and I 
eannot forget the day, 

When I so nigh toucked hands with Death, and poor 
old Jem was fey. 





ON A ROPE-WALK. 





MariGoup-court brings a pretty thought 
with the sound of it, so does Grange-walk, 
so does Long-walk, so does Willow-walk, 
and so does Cherry-garden. Casting 
shadows on the rope-walk of this sketch, 
as it lies in a district thick with such rural 
christenings, there are real willow-trees, 
of absolute life and growth, planted here 
and there in the hard-trod ground. Hem- 
ming it in, on both of its long sides and at 
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its narrow ends, there are the tarred board- 
ings, or hoardings, that are the walls of 
genuine cottage garden-pieces ; whilst, to 
complete the picture, the whole is trimmed 
up with tangles and twists of the rapid 
scarlet-runner, and set off with gleams of 
marigolds, sweet-peas, and other cottage- 
flowers, full of strength and colour, and of 
the sort usual amidst such simple and 
old-world surroundings. Take a second 
glance, for further detail. Hard against 
the rope-walk there are close back-ways 
leading to the cottage-gardens that hedge 
it in; there are latched gates for ready 
entrance; there are peeps of lop-sided 
lean-tos, of buckled-up water-butts, of trel- 
lised arbours—not in good repair—there 
are edgings of grass, dandelions, and other 
dusty and common weeds. The master of 
the rope-walk, too, could stand at the 
fore-end, as the technical phrase is, of his 
slip of land, under the shadow of his 
wheel-shed, or at the back-end, its opposite, 
or could stand beside his genuine old well, 
from which he draws up water, by the 
letting down of a bucket, in the genuine 
old way; and he could pitch one of his 
own neat-wound balls of twine right into 
spots known by such titles as Gun-alley, 
Tyer’s-gateway, Active-place, Hen and 
Chicken-lane, all of them groups of little 
residences as picturesque and antiquated 
as his own. Yet, this rope-walk is in 
London, for all that; itis close by London’s 
chief bridge, it is alongside of London’s 
chief river, it is overhung by one of 
London’s chief railroads. It is in Ber- 
mondsey, in short. There—though rope- 
making, under some firms, has grown 
to be steam-driven, factory-like, gigantic 
—rope-making is preserved, in other spots, 
in all the simplicity and peacefulness of 
its early establishment, is clothed with all 
the original characteristics of moderate 
undertaking and easy-going size. Carried 
on thus, in, and amidst nooks and nests and 
quaint abiding-places thoroughly of the old 
life, remaining, as in amber, just as Lon- 
doners of two and three centuries ago saw 
them and knew them and used them, living 
out in them their sedate and steady lives, 
rope-business affords the same refreshment 
as if it existed in some country back-lane, 
fifty or a hundred miles away ; and, lighted 
up with such pleasant surroundings, all of 
rope-interest shall get the necessary noting. 

A needful preliminary to it lies in a short 
command from the master-roper. 

“* Phil,” this is, “stop work there. Come 
here, and answer questions.” 








Phil’s name—albeit, it was accidentally 
—fitted him like Thimble fits the tailor, 
like Grabbit fits the lawyer, out of direct 
intent, in the old comedies. A purticular 
rope, or twine, in use, and often under 
Phil’s deft hand, is known as fillis; filum, 
there shall come the reminder, is the 
Latin for a thread, a string, yarn; filix, 
if further confirmation be required, is a 
small fibre from a root; fil is French for 
thread, wherein lies Phil’s genealogy, with- 
out a flaw. 

As for Phil’s calling, he was that promi- 
nent personage seen upon every rope-walk, 
invariably associated with the business of 
it, and attracting the eye at once; known, 
if he be spoken of correctly, as the spinner. 
His aspect and attitude require little or 
no delineation. He binds himself about 
the waist with a spinning apron; he has 
the long bind, or hank, of hemp he is 
to spin, coiled up in it; he is for ever 
fumbling, as it seems, at this apron-load, 
paying out the fibre from it constantly and 
rapidly, and having leathern mittens, or 
similar appliances, upon his hands, that 
he may not pay out the flesh of those also, 
and be brought at last to have no paying- 
out power at all. During his spinning 
time he might be thought, if life were 
altogether the jest it has been gaily said to 
be, to be qualifying himself for the super- 
fine performance of one of the duties of 
court-chamberlain, for he is for ever walk- 
ing backwards, very intent and serious ; 
holding dignity, apparently, quite as much 
an object with him as his occupation. 
And a spinner, as was seen when Phil 
began to add experiment to explanation, 
is compelled to keep to a solemn treading 
or @ regulation pace; he is unable, con- 
sistent with conscientious manipulation 
and proper wheel-power, to let this pace 
be exceeded. It is at the rate of about 
two miles an hour, and it takes Phil, or 
any of his spinning fraternity, so many 
times along the rope-walk, from the whir- 
ring wheel backwards to the pulley at the 
back end, and so many times along the 
rope-walk, from the pulley at the back 
end backwards to the wheel under its low, 
unsubstantial shed again, it makes a pretty 
piece of walking for him—allowing deduc- 
tion for necessary stoppage to adjust, to 
overlook, to be off with an old operation 
and be on with a new—that would measure 
at the day’s end, if laid straight out, as 
much as eighteen miles. 

It was a fact, put this way into sub- 








stantial figures, that made a little wonder- 
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ment at the fatigue it would be likely to 
bring about excusable. But Phil was 
ready with an excellent reason why fatigue 
of that sort very rarely had the chance to 
come. 

“You see,” he said, “ we can’t work at 
ropes in wet weather—or in any bad 
weather, I'll say. We’re in the open air, 
we are; and in the rain our stuff gets 
spoiled.” 

It was quite clear it would. It was 
quite clear, too, that Phil, or any other 
spinner under any other name, would get 
spoiled, worked a daily eighteen miles in 
wet weather—or in any bad weather—up 
and down, up and down, and always back- 
wards, it must be borne in mind; Phil all 
the time having no other shelter over him 
than those “‘stake-heads,” to tighten his 
strands on, that are just frail uprights, 
three-corner-way supported—and_ that 
might be outline gallows, set up at short 
intervals to scare away marauders. But 
any thought of damage to flesh and blood 
did not seem to have entered Phil’s philo- 
sophy. It was easy to him, and to others, 
to understand how the bulky bundles of 
hemp, and tow, and jute entrusted to his 
care, and lying about the walk, and wheel- 
shed, and rough warehouse, could so far 
lose their prime qualities that they should 
be difficult to work up—taking time for 
the working—and remain poor-looking 
when the extra Jabour had been spent, and 
the extra price charged for. Over fabrics 
and material it was quite possible to Phil 
and to others to reason, to see the needs of 
their nature, to do the best to let these 
needs be met; but as for aches of body, as 
for agues, as for premature decrepitude of 
men, and women, and children, existing 
under conditions that could not fail of 
being detrimental—those sort of things 
were what life meant, were what life never 
was without. Neither Phil nor anybody 
else could so arrange matters that they 
could be prevented. 

And another truth, in which Phil and 
the master-roper over him might be unin- 
structed when put out of the form they 
had been accustomed to, and into the sur- 
prise of statistics, is the length of yarn 
obtained by the spinner’s eighteen miles 
of productive and protitable pedestrianism. 
It amounts, when six threads or yarns are 
finished—which means, when the spinner 
has twisted together so much hemp-fibre 
he has done what he calls a quarter’s 
work, the ordinary pay for which is seven 
pence—to nine hundred and sixty fathoms 





of it, equalling one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty yards, or something over a 
mile. It amounts, when the spinner has 
spun eight times this quantity—which is 
a proper dry day’s accomplishment—to 
eight times nine hundred and sixty fathoms, 
of course; the same coming to a long line 
that, stretched out, would measure eight 
miles and three-quarters. It is a yarn 
worth spinning assuredly; and it is a 
yarn, too, it will have been noted, that 
takes just twice as much walking to make 
it as if comes to. In other words, a 
spinner walks eighteen miles, and pro- 
duces just half that length of material. 
Or, put by a different method stili, to spin 
a reel of yarn measuring one hundred 
yards, somebody will have had to have 
walked two hundred yards; to spin a ball 
of string measuring one hundred yards, 
and composed of two yarns twisted to- 
gether, or a “strand,” somebody will have 
had to have walked four hundred yards; to 
spin a coil of cord measuring one hundred 
yards, and composed of nine strands, as all 
ropes called “cable-laid” are, somebody 
will have had to have walked three 
thousand six hundred yards, or two miles 
and something over; and so on in propor- 
tion. From the whole of which, interesting 
reflection may arise when lengths of twine, 
and string, and cord, and rope get handled, 
or when the eye rests upon a cable ora 
hawser. , 

“Do you see,” said Phil, when he was 
going to show, with extra precision, what 
this yarn that requires this double walking 
really was—‘‘do you see how I put this 
hemp-stuff on, at first, to begin? At this 
wheel-head—we call this piece of timber, 
sticking up behind the wheel, the wheel- 
head—there’s this lot of whirls. Some 
people may call them bolts; it’s the same 
thing; it means a little reel, for another 
name, with a hook in it; and the reel 
goes round as fast as the wheel turns it ; 
for, you see, the wheel-band is round each 
whirl, and it must go, it can’t help it. 
Then I just hook my hemp on to the wheel- 
hook—here, boy! turn the wheel here! 
quick !—and then I pay it out in two lots, 
look, one from each thumb and finger— 
double hand-spinning we call it; and 
the hemp must twist, you see—it’s nothing 
to do with me, it ain’t—the hemp must 
twist because the whirl it’s fastened 
to is twisting, and the wheel is twisting, 
and every whirl fastened to the wheel 
twists, as many as you like; and so I go 
back, and back, and back.” 
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Till Phil had spun three or four yards 
of his rough twine, enough for example, 
and the wheel-boy was told to leave off 
turning. 

“Bring a loper here!” was Phil’s cry 
then ; “look sharp!” 

Bat, surely, if Phil had called for a 
brass swivel, about two inches long, the 
same little implement would have been 
presented. A “loper” had all the appear- 
ance of being a swivel, at any rate, with 
some technical variation; and into it Phil 
hooked his twine, the boy who had brought 
it held it in one place tight, the other boy 
drove round the wheel once more; and as 
Phil walked backwards again, up to the 
whirl where he had first hooked on his 
fibre, a double-twisting was compulsorily 
effected, and a piece of loose cord was 
twisted rapidly up to completion. 

“Now, we call that two-lea,” said the 
master-roper, as it was handed out to be 
examined. “ But if you go to ask me 
what two-lea means, there you are; you 
just ask me something that I can’t tell 

ou.” 

, It may be set down, for all that, 
that “lea” is the old-world father of 
“leam” and “leash,” the line to hold 
hounds in by; that in old-world phrase- 
ology, in Kidderminster, the grim old 
town where hemp and wool have had 
gloomy twisting round for centuries, where 
yarn, and reel, and warp, and woof, and 
bobbin, must have submitted to their first 
torture, the word “lea”? meant as much 
yarn, each yarn containing two hun- 
dred threads, as would fill a reel “ four 
yards about.”” We must add, too, that 
yarn, properly, is spun wool, not hemp; 
that a “yarringle,” or “ yarringle-blade,” 
in which lies the inkle (tape) of Shake- 
speare and obsolete commerce, was the 
implement on which hanks of yarn were 
wound into balls or “ clews ;”’ that another 
christening for a ball or clew was a 
“bottom,” whereby the sobriquet of 
Bottom for the weaver shows intention ; 
and that a further pretty elucidation 
comes from the word “clew,” when 
thoughts are carried back by it to Henry 
the Second, living out his love-episode 
at Woodstock. What was carried in the 
royal hand was a “clew” of silk—i.e., a 
ball of silk, to use the modern word; as 
the king walked towards his Rosamund’s 
bower, unwinding, his clew grew less and 
less—to unclew, in the old dramatists, is 
always to unwind. 

“Now, you see,” said Phil, as further 








exposition, ‘“‘we don’t always have a boy 
to hold the loper. At the end of the rope- 
walk there, there’s what we call the pulley, 
—well, yes; we can walk up and look at 
it; it’s no harm. Here itis. It’s justa 
rough old box, to keep the loper from the 
weather, that’s all; and a pulley’s a boy, 
or a boy’s a pulley, it’s all one; it’s only to 
hook your yarn through, and to let it pull 
out easy, and it’s only according to where 
youare. If you're short up against the 
whirls, you can have a boy; if you're far 
away, and you're getting long, you must 
have the pulley.” 

** And when you have just spun like this, 
up to your pulley and back again, is your 
twine done?” 

Phil was exceedingly amused. So was 
the master-roper. 

“There, now! I knew you’d miss the 
best!” came the latter’s cry upon it, high 
with professional excitement. ‘ You 
couldn’t, you know, you couldn’t take 
it all! Why, there’s to card, for carding 
off the shives; there’s to tackle, for 
tightening—somecall it warping or stretch- 
ing; there’s the top, to rope it down; 
there’s the size, for sizing it; there’s the 
bass, for what we call dry-rubbing, to put 
the polish on; there’s water for wet- 
rubbing—they don’t all belong to one kind 
of rope, but there they are, for some sort 
or another, and they’ve all got to be done; 
there’s tar for tarring such string as we 
call firewood-tyers, and for all ropes to be 
used where there’s damp or wet; there’s 
to tub, for twisting it round to form the 
coil in, when we put a pad to show the end 
for pulling up, or it would go as wrong as 
wrong; there’s a lot of names I haven’t 
said yet; there’s to nettle, the grip, the 
gage, the sliding nipper 2 

It was an avalanche of technicality, 
that we could not understand all at once, 
undoubtedly. It had to be taken piece- 
meal. 

“Let us begin at the beginning, or at 
the end, or anywhere where it is straight 
and short. Let us begin at the card, for 
example. You spoke of a card. Have 
you got one?” 

“ Here!” Phil cried, as if in answer to 
a muster-roll. 

It was a piece of black leather, about 
the thickness of a shilling and the size of 
an opened sheet of note-paper; it was 
studded thickly over on one side with bits 
of brass wire, half-an-inch long, that 
might have been pins without any heads 
and pins without any points; and these 
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were stuck in and out like bristles through 
a brush- back. 

“ And how do you use it P” 

“So !” says Phil, bending his leather over 
with the wire-ends meeting, and rasping 
his leather up and down a piece of stretched 
rope, as if his only object were to rasp it 
through, and to leave it parted, for some 
strong vengeance. 

“It’s the shives, I said, you know; it’s 
to card off the shives,” repeated the 
master-roper, giving himself the honour 
of the encore. “But there you are; if 
you go to ask me what the shives means, 
you're just asking me again something 
that I can’t tell you.” 

Phil’s shives, that he was vigorously 
carding from off the rope, were there to be 
seen—their own explanation. They were 
the little odd hard ends of the hemp stick- 
ing out, untwisted, unnettled, spite of 
whirl and loper and the accustomed 
thumbing of the spinner; and as these 
were rasped off by the rough action of the 
wires, they embedded themselves, and lay 
amongst them in lumps of wet fluff. It 
was the philological position of the word, 
the philological fact that “shive” was 
formerly a chip or slice of bread for one 
thing, a chip, a slice, a splinter of any 
substance. 

“It is no matter. 
spoke afterwards of the bass. 
handy ?” 

“Here!” 

Phil, of course; picking an old tatter, 
or wisp, of cocoa-nut matting off the con- 
venient roof of the wheel-shed—it was 
about level with his eyes—and present- 
ing it with military aplomb and gravity. 

“ And this is for - 

Phil showed upon the spot. He rubbed 
it along and along a rope, much as he had 
rubbed his card along and along a rope 
—another variety, by-the-way, of the card, 
for very strong purposes, being a sheet of 
interlaced rings of steel, like a slice cut 
out of a warrior’s coat of mail; only Phil, 
this time, went to work coaxingly, sooth- 
ingly, his object being not to wrestle with 
and exasperate, but dexterously to tone 
down, to soften, to leave behind him a 
mild polish. 

“It’s to dry-rub,” came from the master- 
roper, during the minute of operation, in 
his character of chorus. “To dry-rub; 
that’s what we call it, always.” 

“Then to wet-rub is i 
“‘ Here!” 
Phil dipped a bucket into a well, and 


Let us go on. You 
Is the bass 








hauling the bucket out of the well, and 
adroitly hoisting it 02 to a raised rope, gave 
it a little promenade there—he could not 
have done it better if it had been a living 
Blondin put on for practice—by which 
time the bucket proved to be not a bucket 
but a barrel, with the head off and the 
bung out; and by when the water was 
seen to be streaming from the bung-hole 
on to and over the thick rope, along and 
along, thickly as Phil moved it. 

“You spoke, too, of a top?” 

“ Here!” 

Phil threw the barrel upon the ground, 
to lie there and stream itself harmlessly 
empty, and snatched up a fist-size wooden 
whipping-top—apparently—that had deep 
gashes cleft in its sides, like a diminutive 
country-side washing-dolly, handleless, or 
an equally diminutive churn-stump. 

“It’s to rope it down, as we say,” 
chorused the master-roper. ‘“ Up to then 
it is all uneven and irregular-like ; but we 
catch it in one of these cuts. Look at Phil ; 
that’ll show it’”—Phil was brisk as ever, 
still, with this new appliance, rubbing 
along and along—“and it gets roped, as we 
say, into proper and fit shape.” 

“ As to sizing ? or the size ?” 

‘“‘ Here!” 

Phil was rubbing imitation size then; 
for he had none prepared at hand; and he 
was explaining how it was rubbed on, just 
as might be expected, on to “ white” ropes 
in opposition to “tarred” ditto, and was 
only used to stiffen. 

“Then the tar? ” 

“ Here!” 

But no. Phil was too quick for his 
own quickness, too willing for his own 
willingness, there. No tarring was going 
on, as it happened; no tar was by, to go 
on with, if it had been wanted; no firewood- 
tyers, otherwise “dark tyers,” otherwise 
string to tie up bundles of firewood, were 
in course of spinning; no other tarred 
cordage was set, either on whirl, on stake- 
head, on loper, on boy, or pulley. Phil 
was perplexed. His master—therein lay 
the cause—had under-let a slice of his 
slice of London land to a dark-tyer spinner | 
dirk-tyer spinning was not in demand at’ 
that moment, possibly; at any rate, the 
dark-tyer spinner was absent from his 
lesser leasehold that day, and the mass of 
his appliances was absent with him. There 
stood the guillotine-like apparatus, how- 
ever, required for his speciality of manu- 
facture; there were his ghostly stake- 
heads, with their five-and-twenty down- 
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hung hooks for warping; there was his 
wheel-head, with its five-and-twenty hooks 
to match ; and Phil could explain, and did, 
how a length of rope to be: tarred— 
technically called a “ haul” of it—is soaked 
after making, in a tub, the tar in it ata 
certain heat, and how it is drawn out 
afterwards through a tight “gage,” filled 
with a “sliding-nipper” and lined with 
oakum, so that it may be squeezed from 
over-quantity of tar, and hung up to dry 
and harden, to be fit for use. The know- 
ledge was imparted, in addition, from one 
source and another, that the act of tarring 
ropes weakens them, in that important 
business of theirs of leverage and of sus- 
taining. Since, though, tarring renders 
hemp, tow, jute, and so on, less hable to be 
injured by wet; and since the ropes into 
which these are spun are, at most times, 
simply hanging in the water, or lying 
about loose, or stowed away in coils, and 
the twine these are spun into is used only 
for sewing up coal-sacks, for hemming 
sails, for mending sails, and the like, with 
all strain off, for all these purposes, and 
damp the only enemy. to be dreaded; it is 
best, in the end, that the tarring should 
be done. Tarring, moreover, stiffens ; and 
stiffness, in the case of barge-ropes, for 
example, upon the towing-path, is a quality, 
for its own sake frequently and essentially 
required. To finish up all of which, there 
need only be added, that tarred-rope in 
French being corde goudronnée, Jack Tar, 
the naval king of it, is named in France, 
Papa Goudron. 

Now, there is another operation, besides 
tarring, connected with ropes, that weakens 
them instead of giving them greater power 
to hoist and to bear. It is that very first 
of operations, that very essences of all 
operations, that makes the fibre into rope 
at all, that is the cause of rope-walk, roper, 
Phil, whirl, wheel, well, and everything; 
viz., twisting. Keep your hemp straight, 
you keep your hemp strong. Twist about 
your hemp—twist it, spin it—you take the 
strength of your hempaway. This has been 
demonstrated. Réaumur,aslongagoas 1711, 
in the midst of his discoveries of mines of 
turquoises in his own belle France, and of 
how to hatch eggs, and of how to turn 
iron into steel, and of how to make arti- 
ficial pearls, and the rest, found time, also, 
to make discoveries about ropes. Sir 
Charles Knowles followed him, confirming 
his facts ; and the result of the investiga- 
tion shows that the loss incurred by hemp 
in twisting is equal to about a third. 








Thus: a white rope—not a tarred rope— 
of three inches and a half in circumference, 
taken in the course of Sir Charles’s ex- 
periments, was composed of seventy-two 
yarns, each yarn of itself—before twisting 
—hbearing a strain of ninety pounds, and 
being able, therefore, in the whole, to have 
borne six thousand four hundred and 
eighty. It broke at four thousand five 
hundred and fifty-two. Do not let hemp 
be twisted then. Well, that would do, 
certainly, in the matter of strength ; but it 
would not do as certainly, in the matter of 
length, for hemp-fibre is never more than 
four feet long; ropes are wanted exceed- 
ingly much more than four feet long, and 
in order to knit hemp-fibre into hemp- 
fibre, and to knit more hemp-fibre into 
more hemp-fibre, the weakening must be 
put up with and allowed for, and the 
twisting must be done. A way to avoid 
it is to plait, which is done in ropes that 
are for clock-lines, for sash-lines, and for 
other purposes where as much strength as 
possible is required to go into as small a 
space as possible, in order that there may 
be easy passage over a small pulley; but 
a plait rope is a flat rope, as is self-evident, 
with the uses to which it can be applied 
extremely limited. Flat ropes are available 
for mines, however, when, to get power, 
and as width is no drawback, several are 
strongly sewn together, lying side by side. 
Still, these are being superseded, even for 
this purpose, by ropes of iron-wire, intro- 
duced first, in 1831, into the silver mines of 
the Hartz Mountains. Such were found 
at once to be as strong as hempen ropes of 
four times their weight ; and at the end of 
two years they had evinced no symptoms 
of wear, whilst a hempen rope, and of the 
superior heaviness, would have been com- 
pletely useless in thirteen months. 

Several materials outside of hemp—in- 
cluding tow and jute—and outside of iron- 
wire, have been taken under the eye and 
under the hand by master-ropers, by their 
Phils, and others, for rope manufacture 
on their rope-walks, or in rope factories 
fitted with machines. The French have 
tried aloe-leaves from their Algiers, and 
produced cordage five times as tough as if 
it had been of hemp; the Peruvians have 
tried ox-hide, and used it for their so- 
called rope-bridges; the Manilla Islanders 
have tried the Musa textilis, the plaintain 
fibre, nicknamed Manilla-hemp, and find 
it excellent for large ship-ropes ; the far- 
away farmers of Britain—notably of North 
Wailes—continue to twist straw into ropes 
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for their rough farm-work, doing thus as 
ancestors of many generations did before 
them; coir, also, or cocoanut-fibre, has 
been used ; and long wool—almost as bad 
a substitute for brittleness as straw; and 
there has been a mixture made of hemp 
and threads of caoutchouc, found of ex- 
cellent service for balloons, since the 
superior elasticity of the caoutchouc saves 
the riders from a great deal of shock and 
jerk. Then, in the case of iron-wire ropes, 
several substances have been tried as a 
means of covering or coating them, to 
save them from the danger of rust. They 
have been coated with tin ; they have been 
coated with zinc; they have been bound 
round with cloth; they have been bound 
with hemp itself, dipped into a solution of 
caoutchouc, of asphaltum, of tar, linseed- 
oil, and tallow mixed. As for the several 
sorts of ropes, each sort differing, however 
slightly, from the other to fit it for its 
different use, their name is legion. They 
fairly puzzled the master-roper, and the 
master-roper’s wife, and Phil, when they 
were asked to bring them to recollection. 

“You know,” said the master-roper, 
“there’s twine, and there’s line; stuff as 
fine as fishing-line or whip-cord, up to 
stuff as heavy it will lower a couple of 
ton. They’re all of them rope, for the 
matter of being made on a rope-walk ; 
and they’re all, in a manner, just the same. 
There’s one of them in between, barrow- 
cord we'll say. It is called by various 
names; for some people would ask for 
mat-cord, and some for tippet, and some 
for frame-line; but they all mean the cord 
for straining parchment on to frames, or 
for straining rugs on to frames ; and it has 
to be tough and strong, for the skins and 
the rugs are all steeped in water to let 
them stretch, and if the cord wasn’t strong, 
it wouldn’t bear.” 

** And yes,” put in the wife quickly, in 
corroboration, “and don’t forget drum-line 
for lacing the drums; and army-cord for 
tying accoutrements; and twine for kite- 
flying; and snood-line for fishing; and 
laid-cord for tying parcels as heavy as 
half-a-hundred weight; and chalk-line for 
bricklayers; and pocket-cord for sewing 
hop-bags ; and jack-line for shop-window- 
blinds, or any heavy frames; and box- 
cord.” 

In short, there came so wide an opening 
into purpose and appropriation, it made it 
seem the depth of ignorance to have ever 
entertained the supposition, that string is 
string, that rope is rope, that cord is cord. 





Each is not, and each never can be. Just 
as dressings of hemp, before making into 
rope—to have to retreat on to the general 
term—have their distinct and defined divi- 
sions into pound bar, and shorts, and 
cagged hemp, and long bar, and common 
long, and fine five, and so forth; so has 
hemp when spun, so many distinct and 
defined divisions, each one absolate—they 
could not very well all have naming. One 
kind is for plough-reins ; one kind is slings 
for engines, fitted with a thimble-run, ora 
doubling lined with iron, something of the 
shape of a tailor’s thimble, for easy slip- 
ping; one kind is sealing-twine, fine 
enough for chemists to tie round their 
neat packages, and to fasten up with wax. 
And there must be a reminder, that ropes 
occupy an important position in manu- 
facture, and that there is strong reason 
that they should do so. Life depends 
upon them; property depends upon them. 
Let rope-business be carried on faithlessly 
and heedlessly, let ropes snap because this 
is so, and a score of fortunes may be lost, 
a whole ship-load of people may perish. 
That life, also, and unhappily, is taken 
away at times by means of the very good- 
ness of rope, is as true as the other. Sad 
that it should be so; sadder that it should 
continue to be so, much longer than the 
present year of grace. Whilst the terrible 
institution has its terrible existence, how- 
ever, the rope for it has to be spun upon a 
rope-walk; the same as rope for any other 
purpose: it is four-stranded; it is eight or 
nine feet long; it is two inches and a 
quarter in circumference; it is made on 
hooks on the precise plan of horses’ halters, 
to give strength; it has each end twined in; 
so that it is a finished rope from end to 
end. As it is being spun, every man upon 
the rope-walk helps in the spinning, that 
every man may say it has been through 
his hand. 
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CHAPTER IV. HUNGER AND HERESY. 


Wuen Comrie went to bed, without a 
candle, he was much too pleased with his 
day’s work to take much heed about the 
arrangement of his clothes upon their 
proper chair. For days and days past he 
had been trying to find out the means of 
introducing himself to his neighbours. 
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But it was not because he was a young 
man, and because a good-looking girl 
lodged overhead and, far too often, dis- 
turbed his studies by singing. So far as 
she was concerned, he cared nothing. His 
taste in music was confined to a senti- 
mental enjoyment of about six Scotch tunes, 
and he was not rich enough yet to afford 
to take note of whether a girl’s eyes were 
black, blue, or grey. On his young 
shoulders was set a very old head indeed ; 
he had not been in love since he was seven- 
teen, and since then had given himself no 
time or thought for follies. A girl might 
be interesting; but then she must have 
something the matter with her, and be 
attractive as a case, and not as a girl. 
Helen herself in health would have had no 
charms in his eyes. But he had long been 
hankering after the deaf musician, and at 
last Mrs. Snow’s neglect to leave out her 
model lodger’s candlestick had given him 
his opportunity. 

As a pupil of Maurel of Paris, and as 
an enthusiastic believer in that great 
surgeon, he had a special taste for the 
morbid anatomy of the more sensitive 
organs, where the nerves act so subtly, 
so obscurely, and yet so intensely. The 
ear, in a state of disease, had a sort of 
fascination for him, just because it is so 
little comprehended—perhaps one may say 
so incomprehensible. And there was no 
manner of doubt but that his fellow-lodger 
was as deaf as a stone. Comrie dreamed 
all night, not of Celia’s beautiful eyes, 
but of her father’s deaf ears; an odd 
dream for a young man who had eyes 
in his own head, but of the right sort for 
one who had his own father’s debts to pay. 
And usually he did not waste time even in 
dreaming. He used to take concentrated 
essence of sleep, in a dose of five hours, 
before beginning a working day of five- 
and-twenty. I say it advisedly; for one 
of his working hours was fully equal to 
two of an ordinary Southron’s. 

The fact is the case had fascinated him, 
because it had puzzled him. He was 
unable to get at the core of it even by 
imagination, which is the genius of the 
physician. There have been deaf musi- 
cians, though not frequently. There was 
Beethoven, for example—only Comrie 
knew no more of Beethoven than Beet- 
hoven of Comrie. But this particular 
musician was so especially and exception- 
ally deaf, and all the while, when he 
looked or spoke, had such a look of 
hearing. There is a physiognomy of 








deafness; and the great Maurel had a 
theory that different forms of deafness may 
be diagnosed by their special physiogno- 
mies. The acute might be told from the 
chronic forms bya glance ; but acute could 
be distinguished from acute, and chronic 
from chronic. 

And yet, all the while, though he did 
not know it, it is more than donbtful 
whether the young man would have taken 
quite so intense an interest in the elderly 
man, had it not been for the combination 
of a pair of very bright eyes with a dim 
and dying tallow-candle. If we knew 
everything about ourselves, we should be 
marvellously wise. 

They were very poor, or else they 
would not have been his fellow-lodgers 
at Mrs. Snow’s in Saragossa-row. And no 
wonder, thought Comrie, that a musician, 
as deaf as a stone, should be out of an 
engagement, while the daughter was far 
too pretty to have a chance of earning 
her living honestly. He would make 
another professional call, and that shortly. 
Meanwhile, he breakfasted, as always, on 
a huge basin of porridge, went to his 
morning’s work, and forgot everything, 
as a matter of course, except what he had 
to do. 

But he pnt on and took off his thoughts 
as easily and regularly as his clothes; and, 
for recreation and rest, he took out John 
March’s case from the mental pigeon-hole 
where it had been carefully stowed away 
for reference at odd minutes. When 
dinner-time came he first took a brisk 
walk to get an appetite, and then managed 
to find himself in the neighbourhood of 
Walter Gordon’s studio. That was rather 
a habit of Walter Gordon’s friends— 
towards dinner-time. There is no par- 
ticular need to suspect Comrie of sponging. 
A glass of sherry, a biscuit, and a cigar 
are not much to sponge for; and they 
saved Comrie from the expense of many a 
fuller meal when pence were low and 
fasting imperative by the rale of Saint 
Lazarus—a stricter rule than ever Fran- 
ciscans or Carmelites obey. And if Walter 
Gordon every now and then, guessing the 
state of affairs, asked him to go out and 
feed somewhere with him, he would have 
been worse than a sponge to refuse—he 
would have been a fool. 

Walter Gordon was standing before his 
easel when Comrie entered. He did a 
great deal of work in the way of standing 
before his easel. 


“ Well, old fellow,” said Walter, “ what's 
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the news in the medical world? I half 
wish I had stuck in it, sometimes,” he 
went on, with a dissatisfied look at his 
canvas. ‘It’s something real, any way— 
there’s a great deal of reality about an 
amputation; and there is humbug about 
art, as I’ve heard Clari say, of all women. 
The fact is, Comrie, I don’t know what to 
do, except have a weed. Will you? And 
there’s the sherry. No; I don’t know 
what I’m fit for. I’ve been lawyer, doctor, 
philosopher, musician, painter; and the 
end of it all is that Nature beats me in 
making such a thing as a woman’s nose.” 

““ Nature’s a clever woman,” said Comrie, 
sententiously. 

‘‘T hate clever women,” said Walter. 

“She’s just too clever by half,” said 
Comrie, with dogmatic decision. ‘ I think 
yell agree with me, that if a man con- 
tracted to make good noses, and he turned 
them out in the shapes of nature, ye 
wouldn’t employ him again. And I tell 
ye that a decent surgeon, that knows his 
trade, would turn ye out a better piece of 
humanity than Nature does, though she’s 
been at the trade, they say, five thousand 
years and hasn’t a rival. Think o’ the way 
she brings us into the world, and then how 
she sends us out again! There’s no man 
would be able to do it all; but no man 
that could do it at all but would do it just 
twice as weel.” 

“You're right,” said Walter. ‘“ Nature 
made tobacco, but she never made a cigar.” 

*“ And think o’ the human ear,” said 
Comrie, the fulness of heart coming into 
his tongue. “It’s the most exquisite organ; 
it’s all beauty, from the lobe to the brain. 
A good clockmaker will make a chro- 
nometer that'll last a man’s lifetime. But 
Nature just acts——” 

“ As if her own was of the longest ? ” 

“ Just as if she’d meant to show she’s a 
cheat and a jade. She'll make a man a 
painter just for the fan of sending him 
blind ; and a musician, just to get all the 
joke out of deafness she can.” 

“Yes; a deaf musician does seem arch- 
mockery,” said Walter; “as bad as a 
horse without legs, or a swallow without 
wings. Like what the old German epi- 
gram says of a heart without love: 

A lordless land, a sunless day, 

A wineless cup, a rhymeless lay, 
An eyeless face, a birdless grove— 
A heart until it aches with love. 

Comrie had as little sympathy with 
sentiment as with humour. And hitherto, 
indeed, any man who came to Walter 





Gordon for sentiment would have gone 
away empty-handed. 

“T’ve just met with a most interesting 
case of it,” said the doctor. 

“What? Your own, I suppose?” 

“Mine?” 

“T wasn’t quite sure. Nobody ever 
heard of your being in love; but then 
you said, ‘ interesting.’ ” 

“Pooh! Love and all that! What's 
that to do with a deaf musician ? ” 

“T don’t see why not. Masicians aren’t 
love-proof; and love isn’t bound to go in 
at the ears. See Ovid, see Burton, see 
everybody with eyes, passim. Banat, of 
course, I knew there was a ‘case’ in the 
case with you. Who is she? As the 
Sultan used to say.” 

“The girl?” asked Comrie, literally. 

“Oho! There is a she, then!” 

“ Pooh!” exclaimed Comrie again. “The 
girl can hear as well as you or 1; it’s her 
father that’s stone-deaf, and I’ll cure him, 
or my name’s not Comrie, or else I'll fail.” 

‘“‘A deaf musician with a daughter!” 
exclaimed Walter, turning round suddenly. 
“Do you mean it? Who are they? What 
is their name ? Why-—you’ve not been to 
Deepweald ? ” 

Comrie was not as yet so far advanced in 
his profession as to have the habit of 
diagnosing expressions and tones, or he 
would surely have seen that there was 
something in the wind. Walter had too 
cosmopolitan a training to be the model 
young Englishman who can see a man 
who has just seen his sweetheart as calmly 
as if he were just told that it was a fine 
day, or that dinner was ready, or that he 
was sentenced to be hanged in half an 
hour. 

“No,” said Comrie, ‘I’ve never been in 
Deepweald, nor anywhere south of the 
Border but London—except in trains,” he 
added for the sake of the accuracy that 
was part of his professional stock in hand. 
“The case,” he said, with the faintest 
deepening of his complexion, “is in Sara- 
gossa-row.” It was brave of him to live 
there; but he was not proud of it, and 
therefore was all the braver. The true 
Bohemian is never vain of Bohemia— 
though, when he grows old, he may affect 
to be, like the fox in AZsop, who lost his 
tail. 

“In Saragossa-row?” asked Walter. 
“Then it’s clear they’re not the people 
that I mean. Come and feed. I’ve been 
working all day, and I’m hungry.” 

His work had been to Comrie’s like a 
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sparrow’s to an eagle’s—in the same com- 
parison, his hunger was a sparrow’s to a 
raven’s. The honest sponge was in luck 
to-day. 

“T suppose it is hard work, trying to 
make paints look like nature,” he said, 
without the least intention of sarcasm. 
“Let’s see what you’ve been doing. It 
wouldn’t be a bad thing if all you painters 
would get a surgeon to revise the anatomy, 
and not make your pictures so that a 
medical man feels like to faint when he 
goes to the exhibition. Now there—that 
neck is Why, it’s the girl!” 

“ What girl?” 

Comrie looked doubly grave. ‘‘ The girl 
in Saragossa-row. I didn’t know she was 
an artist’s model. So that’s how they live 
then. Ah well. We must e’en all of us 
live just somehow, till there gets to be 
more gold in the rain.” 

“That girl is no model,” said Walter. 
It was true that what he called work was 
trying to paint a portrait of Celia from 
memory, with just a little more success 
than his now historic failure to put Clari 
on canvas; and he knew well enough that 
it must be Celia herself, and no other deaf 
musician’s daughter, who lived, or starved, 
in Saragossa-row. For though he had 
never been in the place, Comrie not being 
hospitable, he knew very well what living 
there must mean. John March had been 
dismissed then? They had no means? 
What were they doing here, and what 
would become of Celia with none to help 
or counsel her, and all alone in the world 
of London—a far more perilous one than 
Lindenheim ? 

His first impulse was to forget that he 
had asked Comrie to feed with him, to 
take a cab, and drive straight to Saragossa- 
xow. But he paused. He did forget his 
invitation to Comrie, and even that Comrie 
was in the room; but he could not forget 
his reception in Deepweald by John March, 
and there is such a thing as intrusion upon 
poverty, which presents a peculiar difficulty 
to quick imaginations. Comrie would 
have taken a visit from anyone of his 
friends as an insult, against which his 
whole thistle would have erected all its 
prickles; and, excepting a motiveless call 
upon Comrie, he was without the smallest 
plausible excuse for going to see Celia. A 
prince may afford to pardon a trespass 
upon his palace, or a beggar upon his hut ; 
but Saragossa-row was just the sort of 
place where uninvited intrusion is beyond 
the pale of pardon. Of course he would 














be able to get at her some-when; but this 
sudden discovery of her, and another dis- 
covery that he had made some weeks ago, 
made the some-when look like an age. 

Suddenly he thought. He dived into 
his dressing-room, leaving Comrie, who 
had given appetite leave to indulge itself 
before a fair prospect of dinner, smoking 
hungrily. He knew Walter to be of the 
high caste of Bohemian Brahmins, but 
nevertheless thought he took an uncon- 
scionably long time to wash his hands. 
However, there was no help for it; hunger, 
when it sees its own end, is by no means 
an unpleasant sensation. But at last, 
when the minutes had grown to some five- 
and-forty, his host reappeared—in full 
evening costume. 

“Are ye going to the opera again?” 
asked Comrie. 

“No, I don’t think I am obliged to hear 
Comus more than twice a week, as my 
poor dead uncle’s deputy. No; I'd for- 
gotten ; I’m going to Lady Quorne’s. She 
has evenings, you know—but I want to 
see her before the people come. I’m off 
at once, but you can stay here and smoke 
as long as you like; I shouldn’t wonder 
if Green looks in, or somebody. They 
generally do.” 

“Are ye going to dine there?” 

“No. Good-bye, old fellow. I want 
to hear about that case of yours. Let me 
see; I never can remember numbers. 
What’s yours? In the Row, I mean.” 
It was etiquette among Comrie’s friends 
to drop “Saragossa,” leaving strangers to 
supply, in their imagination, ‘ Bolton,” or 
“ Savile,” or some equally orthodox name. 

Comrie’s heart—yes, his heart—sank 
within him. It was not that he saw the 
prospect of dinner floating away on the 
stream that might have been, but neither 
he, nor anyone else, had ever known 
Walter Gordon to be guilty of such a sort 
of forgetfulness. He did not even seem 
to remember that he also had called him- 
self hungry. It was certainly hard. 

There is no doubt about it—Ijove and 
Selfishness are but two words for the same 
thing. 

But it is not I who am answerable for 
such pestilent heresy. It is only Comrie, 
who was not in love, but merely hungry, 
and who yet felt that nothing but love 
could be the spoiling of a good fellow, and 
make him forget dinner-time. Bat there 
was no help for it—Walter and his dress 
clothes were off and away. So, like a 
Scotsman and a philosopher the hungry 
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man, with one angry sigh towards the| Walter Gordon did not work much 
unfinished picture of Celia, poured out | for the next few days, but went about 
more sherry, discovered the biscuit-tin, |as young men do who are in the first 
munched serenely, and meditated on all | stage of love for the first time in their 
the ills that ears are heir to. lives, when nothing definite has hap- 
“So the lass is a model,” was his only | pened to tighten the cords of the elastic 
interruption. ‘And the lad’s so gone on | golden film which afterwards is apt to 
her that he forgets his dinner. I don’t| become so thick and cloudy. That 
see much guid in beirig born with a silver | state of the heart, when love is more 
spoon in one’s mouth if one doesn’t use it | than liking and less than passion, and yet 
to sup brose with. I'd sooner have the |is sweeter than mere friendship, is the 
brose without the spoon. golden age; and men would strive to 
lengthen it rather than to shorten it if 

Nothing of all this accounted for the | they were wise. Walter had no chance of 
mystery of the mantilla. But it accounted | hurrying emotion; so he spent the next 
easily enough for the arrival of an enve-| few days in a pleasant lounge through 
lope with a coronet upon it in the very |a dream, idealising the Cinderella of 
uuaristocratic neighbourhood of the Row. | Saragossa-row into an enchanted princess, 








dreams were of candles that would burn 


Comrie’s compatriot, who speculated on | and never thinking for a moment that her 


the consequences of our being endowed 
with the power to see ourselves as others 
see us, only took a half view of the needs 


| without growing shorter. One is tempted 
sometimes to take the burden of heresy 


of knowledge. Could some other power | from Comrie’s shoulders, and to transfer it 


give us the gift to see others as we see 
ourselves, Celia would not have become | 


to one’s own. 
At last the evening arrived for him to 


set down as an artists’ model, nor her father | keep his one-sided rendezvous in Park- 
asa receiver of goods that were not the | lane; and he was ready for it as early as 








lawful property of the depositor. 

It had not occurred to Walter Gordon 
that to accept an invitation to Park-lane 
implied means of making an appearance 
there such as were not to be looked for in 


the Row, or even in all the old-clothes’ | 
shops in the vicinity. Like most men of his | 
age who do not chance to be married, he | 
had an idea that young women are like the | 


lilies of the field, and, without having to 
toil or spin, put forth silks and laces as 
naturally as the flowers put forth leaves 
and petals. Dimly and theoretically he 
knew that such things have to be bought 
with money; but he realised it as much as 
the need of a butterfly to buy its many- 


coloured wings at Titania’s court-milliuers. | 


So nothing interfered with his belief in 
his own cleverness in having brought him- 
self en rapport with Celia without the 
more than doubtful proceeding of a call 
inthe Row. Nothing was more natural 
than that Lady Quorne should patronise 
the local talent of Deepweald and a pro- 
| tégée of her kinsfolk, the Gavestons; and, 
indeed, Lady Quorne was quite ready to 


| Bessie Gaveston had been for her first 


ball. Somehow the hands of his watch 


| obstinately refused to move—the second- 
| band seemed to mark minutes, and the 
minute-hand hours. One is not always 
unhappy when time creeps and cab-horses 
crawl. 

But at last he was fairly in the great 
drawing-room of Quorne House, where a 
few guests were already assembled. The 
first person whom he recognised was one 
whom he had seen under very different 
circumstances indeed—by the dim, tobacco- 
clouded light of an alehouse parlour, 
shivering and wet with wind and rain. 
Now he was comfortable, portly, and sleek, 
with hands well ringed and gloved, and a 
bald head that shone. In a word, Prosper. 
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Incontestably proved by more than Twenty-Five Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


The extraordinary virtues of Dk. DE JonGu’s LiGHT-BRown Cop Liver OIL 
in Pulmonary Consumption are now fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not 6nly the power of subduing all disposition to 
Phthisis,. but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, when the disease has 
advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a complete 
cure. Noremedy so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive 
functions, stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expecto- 
ration, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, PAysician to the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :— 


“For many years I have, in private practice, exclusively prescribed the Cod Liver Oil of 
Dr. DE JONGH, from a large and intimate experience of its superiority as a remedial agent in 
appropriate cases to other Cod Liver Oils, ignorantly lauded on account of their comparative 
tastelessness and lightness of colour. 

“* More recently I have had, in the RoyAL NATIONAL HosPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION here, an 
opportunity of instituting a more extensive and systematic comparison, and I have convinced 
myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. DE JonGu’s LicHT- * 
Brown Cop LIVER OIL possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with 
which I am acquainted. 

“It was especially noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients protested they 
had never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. De JoNGH’s OIL was not 
only tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

“T believe the superior qualities of this Oil to be due to its being presented in a more com- 
pletely natural condition as regards its organic composition. Attempts to over-refine by destructive 
chemical processes probably have the effect of removing organic «constituents of the highest 
importance, indeed essential, in promoting digestion and assimilation. 

“Dr. DE JONGH’s O1L is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Roya NATIONAL 
HosPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST.” 


| For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 
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DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


In cases of Debility and Emaciation, the restorative powers of DX DE JONGH’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver O1z have been remarkably manifested both with adults 
and children, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties having entirely restored 
strength and health to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


ROWLAND DALTON, Esq., M.R.C.S., District Medical Officer, Burl 


St. Edmunds, writes :— 

“In giving my opinion of Dr. DE JoNGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER O11, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects of Dr. pg 
JonGn’s OIL are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down state of health and 
strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I never recommend any other 
sort. The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and it has certainly been the only means 
of saving my life on two occasions ; and even now, when J feel ‘out of condition,’ I take it, and 
like it, unmixed with anything, as being the most agreeable way. I could wish that Dr. DE JONGH’S 
O1L would come into general use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations. 

THOMAS HUNT, Esq., F.R.C.S., date Medical Officer of Health, St. Giles's 
and Bloomsbury, writes :— 


** In badly nourished infants, DR. DE JONGH’s LiGHT-BRowN CoD LIVER OIL is invaluable, 
The rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing. 
The weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children 
generally like the taste of Dr. DE JoNGH’s OIL, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it 
appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children 
who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar General. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
“‘T have frequently prescribed Dr. pk JonGu’s Light- “* The experience of many years has abundantly proved 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure the truth of every word said in favour of Dr. pz JoNGH’S 
Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of our first Phy- 


of great value. sicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as a high 
authority and an able Chemist whose investigations 


have remained unquestioned.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 


Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. ni A 
“In all cases I have found Dr. ve JONGH’s Cod Liver Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F. R.S., 


Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain. 

the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a 

state of organic combination, are the most remarkable.” 
’ 


“We think it a great advantage that there is one kind 
of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be 
genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pg 


m JONGH. 
Dr. PROSSER JAMES, tes ‘ 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London esa Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 

** Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains ss ial coe 
the whale of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases “* Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the 
of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
to which the Profession is extending its use stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with BETTS’ Patent Capsule impressed on the 
top with DR. DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co.; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and 


Signatures. 
WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


CAUTION. —Resist mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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The Move of dividing the Surplus or Profit in 
a Life Assurance Office is a matter of the highest 
importance to the intending assurer,—second only to 
the integrity of the Institution he proposes to join. 


The 


Life Association of Scotland 


Is distinguished among the Life Offices 
by its system of Distributing profits and the 
special results to the policy-holders. 





The ASSOCIATION has paid 
DEATH CLAIMS & BONUSES amounting to 


THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 


Durinc LAST YEAR ALONE 


The Deatu Ciats under policies were 812, for £191,880 
The Total Premiums paid for the policies 


amounted to . ; : ° ° 89,281 
The Prorir to the _policy- ition 
including Bonuses, was thus £102,599 





So that, for every £100 paid by the assured, 
their representatives received £215 on the average. 


The NEW ASSURANCES of LAstT YEAR were 
ONE MILLION STERLING. 


OFFICES. 


London, . 
Do. (West Eno) 48 Pall Mail (S.W.) 





Edinburgh, 82 Princes Street. 
Glasgow, . 123 St Vincent Street. 


- § Lombard Street (£.C.) 





Dundee, . 3 /ndia Buildings. Liverpeol, . 11 Zithearn Street. 
Dublin,. . 40 Dame Street. Manchester, 10 Bank St., Exchange. 
Belfast,. .45 Donegall Place, Leeds,. . . 14 Zast Parade, 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186 STRAND, LONDON. 





1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH & SoNn’s numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most 
important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, 
and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Dépét where their 
names are registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange dy 
giving notice to the Clerk in Charge of the Dépit at which they obtain 
their Books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Sub- 
scriber may exchange once a day; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from 
London any work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. 
NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country 
Dépét, will be entitled only to the number of volumes which the country 
terms assign to the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscrip- 
tions transferred to Town, become subject to the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in 
advance at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or 186 Strand, London. 

6.—MeEssrs, W. H. SMITH & SON beg to impress upon their Library 
Subscribers the fact, that much disappointment and inconvenience would 
be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in Charge a list 
comprising at least /w7zce as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 

7.—I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London 
Terminus, or 186 Strand— 


6 Months, 12 Mouths 
£ &. d. a «& 
For ONE Volume at a time - - o12 0. I I oO 


(Novels tn more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For Two Volumes - - - o17 6... rir 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not avaiable for this class a Subscription.) 
For FOUR ™ * - - ist @ ww 3 £8 
For EIGHT ,, at . - (oa ew uw 3 3.8 
For FIFTEEN ,, a - - eo 8 wu | 58 
8.—II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Book- 
Btall— 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
B « . a @ 
For ONE Volume at a time - - O12 0 I I Oo 
(Novels tn more than One Volume ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes me - - O17 111 6 
(Novels tn more than Two Volumes are not avatlable for this class of Subscription.) 
For THREE , m - - I 30 ww 2 2 0 
For FOUR ms i - - 18 o.. 210 0 
For SIx “ = - . 115 0 w 3 3 @ 
For I'WELVE ,, a - . 300 w § § @ 
9.—III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, etc.— 
6 Months. 12 Month, 
£ s @. _— -_ 2 
For TWENTY-FOUR Volumes atatime 5 5 9 «99 0 
For THIRTY-SIX - - 800 .. 14 2 6 
For FORTY-EIGHT - 1010 © .., 18 16 Oo 
For S1xTy a” es zs © © w= 23 9 @ 
For SEVENTY-Two _,, » 15 10 © .., 28 2 0 
For EIGHTY-FOouR _,, ° 18 0 O ... 32 15 O 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
TERMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of ooks in circulation, or any other information 


may be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186 Strand, London, 


A Catalogue of Surplus Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can ve had upon application at the Bookstatts. 












































W. H. SMITH & SON, 186 STRAND. 
LIST OF BOOKS HANDSOMELY BOUND IN WHOLE CALF, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION AND SCHOOL PRIZES, Offered ‘x 


Macaulay’s Complete Works, containing History of England, Speeches, Essays, 
etc. Student's Edition. 4 vols, (whole-calf) 42 0 
Smith's Smaller Dictionary of the Bible (whole-calf) 12 0 
Macaulay, Lord, Selections from the Writings of, with Notes by O. Trevelyan 
(whole-calf) 12 0 
Lansdowne Poets, The: Byron, Cook, Longfellow, Moore, Burns, Cowper, 
Literary Ballads, Pope, Campbell, Coleridge, Mackay, Sacred Songs, Scott 




















(whole morocco, each) 8 0 
Napier’s Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular War (whole-calf) 13 0 
Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea (whole-calf) 9 6 
Golden Treasury Series. Beautifully printed, with Vignette in each volume 
(whole-calf, each) 7 6 
Bacon’s Essays Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
Robinson Crusoe Book of Golden Deeds 
Book of Worthies Palmer's Book of Praise 
Tom Brown's School-Days 
Tennyeon’s Works, Author's Edition, 5 vols, (whole-moroceo, gilt edges) 70 O 
. (tree-calf, gilt edges) 72 6 
Macaulay, Lord, a a of Ancient Rome (whole-calf) 7 6 
——_——_.- Essays, Critical and Historical (whole-calf) 8 6 
——— History of England, 2 vols. (whole-calf) 25 0 
Smiles, Samuel, Self-Help (whole-calf) 10 0 
Green, J. R., A ‘Short History of the English People (whole-calf) 13 0 
Farrar, Rev. F. W., Eric; or, Little by Little (whole-calf) 9 6 
St. Winifred’s ; or, World of School (whole-calf) 11 0 
Julian Home (whole-calf) 9 6 
Shakespeare’s Works. Globe Edition (whole-morocco) 8 0 
Farrar, Rev. F. W., The Life of Christ. 2 vola, (whole-calf antique) 42 0 


LIST OF BOOKS IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDING, NEW. 


Pubd, at Offered at 
Italy, from the Alps to Mount Etna. Translated by Frances Eleanor -_ a. ry a. 


Trollope, and Edited by Thomas Adolphus Trollope, Illustrated 
with upwards of 100 full-page and 300 smaller Engravings. 
Super-roval 4to.. - 63 0... 40 0 
India and its Native Princes : Travels in "Central India, and in the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal, by Louis Rousselet. Care- 
fully Revised and Edited by Lieut.-Col. Buckle. Containing 317 
Illustrations and 6 Maps, Super-royal quarto ... 63 0... 35 0 
Wey, Francis, Rome. With an Introduction by W. W. Story. Con- 
taining 345 Beautiful Illustrations. New Edition, Revised and 
Abridged, forming a magnificent Volume in super-royal i . 2 0..8 0 
The Rhine, from its Source to the Sea. Translated by G. C. T. Bartley 
from the German of Karl Stieler, H. Wachenhusen, and F, W. 
Hacklinder, with 425 Illustrations. super-royal 4to _... 52 6 
Raffaelle: Original Studies in the University Galleries, Oxford, 
Etched in facsimile, by J. Fisher, with Introduction, 4to cloth gilt 31 6 
Angelo, Michael: Original Studies in the University Galleries, Oxford, 
Etched in facsimile by J. Fisher, with Introduction, 4to, cloth gilt 21 0 
Jackson, Lady C. C., Fair Lusitania. With 20 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Super-royal 8vo 21 0.. 9 
Hibberd, Shirley, Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, with 9 
Coloured Plates, and 230 Wood Engravings 21 0 
Pyne, I. B., Lake Scenery of England. With 25 Chromo Plates — a. © 
Thorvaldsen, his Life and Works, by Eugene Plon. Translated by 
Mrs, Cashel Hoey. Illustrated by 39 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. Imperial 8vo... “ 25 0. 9 
Catlin’s Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the 
North American Indians. Containing 360 Coloured a ctanien gs. 
New Edition, 2 vols., imperial 8vo sie of 63 0... 40 0 


Orders received at 186 Strand, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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Printed on good paper, and bound in picture boards. 


BY THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 


“Capital Novels, well worth double the price asked for them.” 


_ WHEN ¥ ORDERING, THE NUMBERS ONLY NEED BE GIVEN. 





=. 


1 Agatha’s Husband. Mrs. Craik, 
Author of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


2 Head of the Family. 
Author of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 


5 The Ogilvies. 
Author of “JOHN HALIFAX,” 


7 Olive: a Novel. 
Author of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 


11 Half Sisters. Miss JEWSBURY. 
17 Jack Hinton. CHARLES LEVER. 
22 Harry Lorrequer, CHARLES LEVER, 
27 The O’Donoghue, CHARLES LEVER. 
32 The Fortunes of Glencore. 


CHARLES LEVER, 
35 One of Them. 


CHARLES LEVER. 
38 Mary Seaham 
Author - “‘GAMBLER’S WIFE.” 


41 Charles Auchester. 
Author of “MY FIRST SEASON.” 


48 Sir Jasper Carew. CHARLES LEVER. 


53 A Day’s Ride: a Life’s Romance. 
CHARLES LEVER. 


54 Maurice Tiernay. CHARLES LEVER, 
58 Master of the Hounds. 


“ SORUTATOR.” 
61 Jealous Wife. Miss PARDOE, 


63 Hunchback of Notre-Dame. 
VICTOR HUGO. 


65 Lord Mayor of London 
MCn ASWORTH. 


67 Charlie Thornhill. "e C. CLARKE, 
75 Barrington. CHARLES LEVER. 
76 Beppo, the Conscript. 


A. TROLLOPE, 
77 Woman’s Ransom. FW .Resemees. 
80 Tilbury Nogo, Wuyre MELVILLE. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 








‘VOL. 


82 He Would be a Gentleman. 
SAMUEL LOVER, 


85 Doctor Thorne. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


86 Macdermots of Ballycloran. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


88 Rachel Ray. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
89 Luttrell of Arran,CHARLEs LEVER. 
90 Giulio Malatesta, T. A. TROLLOPs, 
91 Wildflower. F, W. RoBINson. 


92 Irish Stories and Legends. 
SAMUEL LOVER, 


93 The Kellys and | the O’Kellys. 
NTHONY TROLLOPE, 


94 Married seat Him. 
JAMES PAYN, 


95 Tales of All Countries. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


96 Castle Richmond. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
99 Jack Brag. TEEODORE Hook. 


100 The Bertrams. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


110 Emilia Wyndham, Mrs. Marsu. 
113 Woodleigh. 
114 Theo Leigh. 
117 Flying Scud. 
118 Denis Donne. 
119 Forlorn Hope. 
121 Ned Locksley. 


122 Miss Mackenzie. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


125 Belton Estate. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


F. W. RoBInson, 
ANNIE THOMAS, 
C. C. CLARKE, 
ANNIE THOMAS, 
EDMUND YATES. 
CHERMSIDE, 


[OVER, 





THE SELECT LIBRARY 


oy 

126 Land at Last. E. 
129 Bella Donna, Percy FiTzGERALD. 
132 Polly. 


133 Seventy-five Brooke Street 
PEROY FITZGERALD. 


135 A Golden Heart. 


136 Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


138 Clyffards of Clyffe. James Parn. 
139 Which is the Winner ? 


0. O. CLARKE. 
140 Archie Lovell. 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


141 Lizzie Lorton. Mrs. LINTON, 
142 Milly’s Hero. 
143 Leo. 
151 Family Scapegrace. 
vomily peer: JAMES PAYN. 
152 Mirk Abbey. JAMES PAYN, 
153 Fair Carew; or, Husbands and 
Wives. 


157 Lord Falconberg’s Heir. 
C. 0. OLARKE, 


159 Secret Dispatch. JAMES GRANT. 
160 Guy Deverell. 

Author of ‘‘ UNOLE SILAS.” 
162 All in the Dark. J.S. LEFANU. 


168 Beauclercs, Father and Son. 
O. OLARKB, 


169 House by the Churchyard 
LEFANU. 


en, CRAIK. 


YATES, 
Percy FITZGERALD. 


Tom Hoop. 


F,. W. RoBInson. 


Dutton CooK. 


171 Two Marriages. 
172 Found Dead. 


173 0. V.H.; or, How Mr. Blake 
became aM.F.H. W. BRADWOOD. 


177 Tenants of Malory. 


J. 8. LEFANU. 
178 Wylder’s Hand. 


J.S. LEFANU, 
180 A House of Cards. 
Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


188 Lotta Schmidt. 
NTHONY TROLLOPE. 


191 A County Family. 


192 An Editor’s Tales, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


193 Rent in a Cloud, CHARLES LEVER, 


JAMES PAYN, 


JAMES PAyYN, 





| 





VOL. 
194 Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
JAMES PAYN. 


195 Geoffry Hamlyn. 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 


196 Ravenshoe. Henry KINGSLEY. 


197 Hillyars and Burton: 
ENRY. “KINGSLEY. 


198 Silcote of Silcotes. 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 


199 Leighton Court. 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 


200 Austin Elliot, Henry KINGSLEY. 
203 Ralph the Heir. 
NTHONY TROLLOPE. 
204 Semi- Attached Couple. | 
208 Buried in the Deep. 
rs. CASHEL HOEY. 


211 Sir Brook Fossbrooke. 
CHARLES LEVER. 


212 Aunt Margaret's Trouble, 
RANOES E, TROLLOPE, 


213 TE, CHARLES LEVER. 


224 Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
JAMES PAYN, . 


CHARLES LEVER, 


'Y EDEN, 


225 Tony Butler. 
27 That Boy of Norcott's. 


ARLES LEVER. 
228 Lord Kilgobbin. 
CHARLES LEVER, 


229 Cornelius O’Dowda. 
CHARLES LEVER, 


231 Charley Nugent. Author of 
“ST, AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN,” 


232 Morley Court. 
Author of “* UNCLE SILAS.” 


256 Ensemble. W. BRADWwoop, 


237 Woman’s Vengeance. 
JAMES PAYN, 


244 Lady Anna, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


261 On the Line. (ls.) 
BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
262 Tales of the Trains. (1s.) 
CHARLES LEVER, 


268 He Cometh Not, She Said. 
ANNIE THOMAS, 


269 The Maskleynes, ANNIE THOMAS, 


270 Hagarene. 
Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” 
271 May. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
272 In the Days of my Youth. 
Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


273 Lost for Gold, KATHERINE Kina. 





OF FICTION. 


VOL. 
274 No Alternative, AnNizx THomas. 


275 Colonel Dacre. 
Author of “ CASTE.” 


276 For Love and Life. 
Mrs. QLIPHANT. 


277 Last of the Mortimers 


Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
278 My Son’s Wife. 
Author of “ CASTE.” 


279 Beautiful Edith. 
Author of “ URSULA’S LOVE STORY.” 


280 Squire Arden. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
281 Lost Bride. Lapy CHATTERTON. 


282 Bruna’s Revenge. 
Author of “ CASTE.” 


283 Queen of the Regimen t. 
KATHARINE KING. 


284 Wild Georgie. JEAN MIDDLEMAss. 
285 Ombra. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


286 First in the Field. Author of 
RECOMMENDED TO MEROY.” 
287 Pearl. Author of “‘CAsTE.” 


288 A Point of Honour. 
MRS, ANNIE EDWARDES, 


289 White House by the Sea 


Miss MATILDA B, EDWARDS. 


290 Lilian’s Penance. 
Author of “FIRST IN THE FIELD.” 


291 Entanglements. 


Author of ‘‘OASTE.” 
292 At Her Mercy. JAMES PAYN, 
293 Caste. 


Author of “ BRUNA’S REVENGE.” 
294 Off the Line. | 
wady CHARLES THYNNE. 


295 Ladies of Lovel Leigh. 
Author of oe WIVES.” 


296 Madonna Mary. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


297 Queen of the County. 
Author of “THREE WIVES.” 


298 Miss Carew. 
Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


299 Olympus to Hades. 
MRS, FORRESTER. 


300 Vicar of Bullhampto 
er “TROLLOPE. 
301 Mr. Arle. 


hale of “CASTE,” 
302 Three Wives. Author of 


“QUEEN OF THE COUNTY.” 


303 Book of Heroines. Author of 
“LADIES OF LOVEL LEIGH.” 


304 Debenham’s Vow. 
Miss AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 


305 Fair Women. Mxks. FoRRESTER, 





VoL, 


306 Father Godfrey. 
Author of “ANNE DYSART.’ 


307 Monsieur Maurice 
Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


308 Sacristan’s Household. 

EANOR F. TROLLOPE, 
309 John and a 
MISS BETHAM EDWARDS, 
310 Queen of Herself. Avice Kine. 


311 Sun and Shade. Author of 
URSU LA’S LOVE STORY.” 


312 Ursula’s Love Story. 
Author of “SUN AND SHADE.” 


313 Wild Flower of Ravensworth. 
MISS BETHAM EDWARDS. 


314 Lords anf. Ladies. Author of 
EEN OF THE COUNTY.” 


315 Lisabee’s eve Story. 
MISS BETHAM EDWARDS, 


316 The Days of My Life. 
. OLIPHANT, 


MRS, OLIPHANT, 
E, MARLITT. 


317 Harry Muir. 
318 Gold Elsie. 


320 Humorous Stories, JAMES Payn, 
321 Broken Bonds. HAWLEy SMART. 


323 Heart and Cross. 
MRS, OLIPHANT. 


324 Two Kisses. HAWLEY SMART. 


825 Leyton Halli. Mark LEMON, 
326 A Charming Fellow. 


ELEANOR F, TROLLOPE. 
328 False Cards. HAWLEY SMART, 


329 Squire of Beechwood. 
“ SCRUTATOR,” 


330 Clara Levesque. W. GILBERT. 


332 Paul Wynter's Sacrifice 
ADY SUFFOS "HARDY. 


333 Magdalen Hepburn. 
Mrs, OLIPHANT, 


334 House on the Moor. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


335 Cardinal Pole. W. H. AInsworruH, 
336 Lilliesleaf. Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
337 Veronica, ELEANOR F, TROLLOPE, 


338 Blotted Out. 


339 Mattie: a Stray. 
“Author of “OWEN: A WAIF,.” 


340 Douglas’s Vow 
_ EDMUND JENNINGS. 


341 House of seomen F,.W.ROBINSON, 


342 Constable of the Tower. 
. H, AINSWORTH, 


ANNIE THOMAS. 











VoL, 
343 A Fatal Error. J. MASTERMAN. 
344 La Beata. T. A. TROLLOPE, 


345 MisrepresentationANNAH, Drury 
346 Riverston. GEORGIANA CRAIK. 
347 Mainstone’s Housekeeper. 
ELIZA METEYARD, 
348 Foster Brothers. JAMES PAyYN. 
349 Mount Sorel. Mrs. M. CALDWELL. 
350 Father Darcy. Mrs. M. CALDWELL. 
351 Time the Avenger. 
MRs. MARSH CALDWELL. 


352 Paul Ferroll. Author of “Wuy 
PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE.” 


353 Wild Hyacinth. 
C. EMILY BLANCH RANDOLPH. 


354 Off the Roll. KATHEKINE KING, 
355 Our Detachment. 
KATHERINE KING. 


356 Darkest before Dawn. Author of 
CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL.” 


357 Three Chances 


Author of HE FAIR CAREW.” 


358 Eva pemee 
MARY MATILDA SMITH. 


2/- Vols., continued. 





VOL. 
359 Courtship in 1720—1860. 
HAWLEY SMART, 


360 Condoned. Anna C. STEELE. 


361 Bound to Win. 


363 Gardenhurst. 
364 Cecile. 


365 Sir Harry Hotspur. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


366 Chetwynd Calverley. 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


367 Race for a Wife. 
HAWLEY SMART, 


368 Leaguer of Lathom. 
W. H, AINSWORTH. 


369 Spanish Match. w.H. AINSWORTH. 


370 Constable de Bourbon. 
W H, AINSWORTH, 
371 Old Court. W. H. AINSWORTH. 

372 Nuts and Nutcrackers. 
CHARLES LEVER, 

373 Myddleton Pomfret. 

W. H. AINSWORTH. 
374 Hilary St. Ives, w.H. AINSWORTH. 


HAWLEY SMART, 
ANNA C, STEELE. 


HAWLEY SMART, 


HALF- A- CROWN VOLUMES. 


VOL. 


18 Charles O’Malley. 
CHARLES LEVER. 


20 The Daltons. 
CHARLES LEVER. 


23 Knight of Gwynne. 
CHARLES LEVER. 


25 Dodd Family Abroad. 
CHARLES LEVER, 


28 Tom Burke. CHARLES LEVER. 


30 Davenport Dunn. 
CHARLES LEVER, 


33 Roland Cashel. 
OHARLES LEVER. 


42 Martins of Cro’ Martin. 
CHARLES LEVER, 


Feb., 1878. 


362 Prime Minister. 


VOL. 
87 Lindisfarn Chase, T. A. TROLLOPE. 


116 Orley Farm. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


120 Can you Forgive Her ? 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


186 Phineas Finn. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


187 He Knew He Was Right. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


243 Eustace Diamonds. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


| 267 Phineas Redux. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 








London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 














W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


REDUCED ORDNANCE MAPS 


Ete., 


ete. 


OF THE PRINCIPAL DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
FOR TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. 


‘These splendid Maps, unquestionably the most perfect ever published, have been compiled from 
the Ordnance and Admiralty Surveys, with railways up to the latest date. Their particulars are most 
minute and accurate ; every possible information that a map can give is afforded." —Liverpool Albion 


Price ONE SHILLING each, Full Coloured, Cloth Case, Scale, Four Miles to an Inch, 


Aldershot and environs, showing Surrey, 
Hampshire, etc. 

Bedford and environs, showing Hunting- 
don, Northampton, etc. 

Birmingham and environs, showing 
Wolverhampton, Coventry, Leamington. 

Plan of the Town. 

Brighton and Sussex Coast, showing 
Hastings, Chichester, etc. 

Bristol and environs, showing Bath, 
Bridgewater, Trowbridge, etc. 

British Isles, Railway Map of. 

on linen, 2s. 

————————— on roller, varnished, §s. 

Cambridge and environs, showing Ely, 
Bury St. Edmunds, etc. 

Carlisle and environs, showing Silloth, 
Maryport, Cockermouth, etc. 

Carmarthen & South-West Wales. 

Cheshire, showing the Potteries, 
Manchester, Wigzn, etc. 

Cornwall, showing Land’s End. 

Derby and environs, showing Buxton, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, etc. 

Devon, North, showing Barnstaple, 
Bideford, etc. 

Dorsetshire, showing the New Forest, 
Salisbury, Yeovil, etc. 

Essex, County Map. 

Exeter and environs, showing Torquay, 
Plymouth, Dartmoor, etc. 

Gloucester and_ environs, 
Cheltenham, Malvern, etc. 

Hereford and environs, showing Ross, 
Malvern, the Wye, etc. 

Hertford and environs. 

Ipswich and environs, showing Harwich, 
Colchester, Newmarket, etc. 

Isle of Wight. 

Kent, showing Gravesend, Margate, 
Ramsgate, Dover, Folkestone, etc. 
Lake District of Westmoreland 

and Cumberland. 
Lancashire County and environs. 
Land’s End and Cornwail. 
Leicester and environs, showing Lichfield, 
Loughborough; Stamford, etc. 
Lincoln and environs, showing Boston, 
Gainsborough, Grimsby, etc. 
Liverpool, showing Southport, Wigan, 
Warrington, Crewe, Chester, etc. 
Plan of the City. 
Leeds, showing Bradford, Wakefield, 
lialifax, York, Doncaster, etc. 














showing 














London: W. H. SMITH & SON, 186 Strand, & at the Railway Bookstalls. 


~ London and environs, showing Windsor, 


Guildford, Maidstone, Southend, etc. 
Plan of, 1s. on paper. 
2s. on linen. 
§s. on roller, varnished. 
London, Environs of. Scale one inch 
to a mile. 








on linen, 2s. 
London and Environs Railway 
Station Map. 
Manchester, showing Buxton, Maccles- 
field, Bolton, Blackburn, Southport, etc. 
————— Plan of the City. 
Middlesex County and environs. 
Newcastle showing Durham, Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, Hexham, Morpeth, etc. 
Northumberland, County of. 
Newport, Monmouth, etc., showing 
Lower Wye, Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvil, ete. 
Norwich and_ environs, showing 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, etc. 
Nottingham, showing Derby, Lincoln, 
Leicester, etc. 
Oxford and environs, showing Reading, 
Buckingham, Banbury, etc. 
Peterborough, showing Huntingdon, 
Grantham, Melton-Mowbray, etc. 
Plymouth and environs, showing 
Dartmoor, Cornwall, etc, 
Plan of the Town. 
Preston and environs, showing Lancaster, 
Wigan, Rochdale, Blackpool, etc. 
Rugby and environs, showing Leamington, 
Warwick, Coventry, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Salisbury, Isle of Wight, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, Dorchester, etc. 
Scarborough and Yorkshire Coast, show- 
ing York, Malton, Thirsk, Whitby, etc. 
Scotland, Tourist’s Map, « onlinen, 2s. 
Shrewsbury and environs, showing 
Welshpool, Montgomery, Stafford. 
Somersetshire, showing the River 
Severn, etc. 
Thames, The River. 
Tunbridge and environs, showing 
Rochester, Maidstone, Lewes, etc. 
Wales, North, showing Anglesea, 
Camarvon, Denbigh, Merioneth. 








——— Central, showing Dolgelly, 
Aberystwith, Montgomery, etc. ' 
—— South - West, showing 


Carmarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan. 
—-— South-East, showing Monmouth, 
Brecnock, Glamorgan. 


Yorkshire, County Map. 








THE LIBRARY READING CASE 


Made in Strong Leather, Cloth Sides, and Gold Lettered on Side, 


Sold by W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, 


AND AT ALL THEIB 


RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


For Reading and Protecting the following Periodicals & Magazines :— 





Is. 6d, 


*Argosy 
*Army List 
Baily’s Sporting Mag. 
*Belgravia 
Blackwood’sEdin.Mag. 
*Cornhill Magazine 
Edinburgh Review 
raser’s Magazine 
Gentleman’s Magazine 
*London Society 
*Macmillan’sMagazine 
Quarterly Review 
St. James’ Magazine 
*Temple Bar 
Tinsley’s Magazine 


Is. Od. 


*All the Year Round 
*Chambers’ Journal 
Chemical News 


Contemporary Review 


Dickens’ Works 
(Household Edition) 


Family Treasury 
Fortnightly Review 
*Good Words 
JournalofHorticulture 
Ladies’ Treasury 
Nineteenth Century 
Notes and Queries 
Once a Week 

*Quiver 

*Sunday Magazine 





| 





2s. 


Academy 

Athenzum 

Bow Bells 

*Cassell’s Magazine 

*Day of Rest 

Family Herald 

*Fun 

Garden 

*Judy 

*Leisure Hour 

London Journal 

Lancet 

Men of Mark 

Medical Times 

National Portrait 
Gallery 

Nature 

*Punch 

*Sunday at Home 

Truth 

Young Ladies’ Journal 


2s. 6d. 


Army & Navy Gazette 
Art Journal 

Broad Arrow 
Builder 

Building News 
Court Journal 
Engineer 
Engineering 
Exchange and Mart 
Figaro 

Fishing Gazette 
Gardeners’ Magazine 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 





2s. 6d. 


(continued. ) 


*Graphic 

Hornet 

*Illustrated London 
News 

*Illustrated Sporting 
& Dramatic News 

Insurance Guardian 

London 

Mayfair 

Money Market Review 

Myra’s Journal 

Pictorial World 

Portfolio 

Public Opinion 

Pall Mall Gazette 

Saturday Review 

Sporting Gazette 

Spectator 

Schoolmaster 

Touchstone 

Vanity Fair 

Whitehall Review 

World (The) 


3s. 


*Field 

Funny Folks 

Land and Water 

Naval and Military 
Gazette 

Picture Gallery 

Queen 

Times Weekly Edition 

United ServiceGazette 


Cases for Bradshaw and A BC Railway Guides, 1s. each. 


weer 


~~ 


* Only these Cases are Lettered with Titles. Others will cost 3d. extra, 


(Cases made to any size.) 
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THE 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1806. 








HEAD OFFICE: 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 
CITY, LEEDS, 
14, CORNHILL, E.C. 9, EAST PARADE, 
DUBLIN, EXETER, 
113, GRAFTON STREET. QUEEN STREET. 


EDINBURGH, BRISTOL, 


75, GEORGE STREET. 38, COLLEGE GREEN, 


MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 


68, FOUNTAIN STREET. 20, COLMORE ROW. 


LIVERPOOL, CANTERBURY, 


3, WHITECHAPEL, LORD STREET. 32, ST. GEORGE’S STREET. 











INVESTED FUNDS £1,996,622 
ANNUAL INCOME £252,614 
CLAIMS PAID £5,726,839 
£2,042,155 




















For further Particulars See Back. 


NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., PRINTERS, 69 & 70, DEAN ST., SOHO, 
































THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


Was founded in the year 1806, and has during 70 years pursued an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. At the present —_ it has Invested 
Funds, £1, 996,622, and an Annual Income of £252,614. 


INCREASING NEW BUSINESS. 


Number of Policies. Amount Assured. New Premiums. 


1874 recess 3K cacereee £274,105 cree £0,324 
| re ED | 


BS cee E086 een 451,650 eee 14,557 





PROFITS. 


In the PROVIDENT, a Bonus immediately it is declared 
becomes absolute property, and may at any time be surrendered 
for a cash pay ment, ap} plied to the reduction of the annual premium, 
or allowed to remain an addition to the sum assured. Bonuses to the 
amount of £2,042,155 have already been declared. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 




















No. of | Date of | Sum Policy increased by Percentage of Bonus 
Policy Policy. Assured, Bonuses to to Sum Assured 
£ £ s. d, 

3,924 1821 5,000 12,000 7 0 140 per cent. 

6,616 1828 4,000 8,855 17 0 121 es 

3.217 181g 500 1,07] QO 4 114 ” 

' 
_ SURRENDER VaLues.—Surrender Values are granted upon Policies 


y time after the payment of one year’s premium. 





Loans on Poticies.—Loans are advanced by the Office, upon the 
deposit of a Provipent Poxicy, when the Surrender Value amounts 
to £10. 


Harr Crepit System ofiers the advantage of a low premium 
during the early years of life. 








Foreicn ResipeNct.—Persons insured by this Office may reside 
in any part of the World, distant more than 33 degrees from the 
Equator, and in Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, without 
License or extra Premium. 











Full information given on application to THE SECRETARY, 
7] 5 ? 
50, Recent Street, Lonpon, W. 
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How to Prevent Three Great Scourges of Life—Consumption, Blood Poisons, and Epidemics 
—by pleasant, simple, and natural means. In an able paper published in the pages of the British 
Medical Journal, Dr. W. R. Noss states that liver derangement almost invariably precedes Consump- 
tion. By using ENO’S FRUIT SALT the blood is kept pure (by natural means), and the deposit of 


poisonous matter in the lungs prevented. 
A NEW ERA. 


‘* Amongst the many and varied medicinal discoveries of the nineteenth century, none perhaps 
has advanced so rapidly into public notice as ‘Eno’s Fruit Salt.’ Comparatively unknown some 
year or so ago, this preparation, which is made from ripe sound fruit, is now to be met with in every 
quarter of the globe. The great merit which is claimed for it is that it keeps the blood pure and the 
system perfectly clear, and thus takes away the groundwork of malarious diseases so common to 
towns and districts which are ill drained. There is little doubt but that the time will eventually 
come when fevers and diseascs resulting from poisoned blood will be considered as offences against 
the well-being of communities at large, but it will in all probability be some while yet before we 
shall have arrived at such a pitch of sanitary perfection. Meanwhile, we cannot withhold a welcome 
to any specific which may prove a means of preserving or restoring health. The simpler the better, 
80 long only as it is effectual. Eno’s Fruit Salt has been found an excellent corrective to the digestive 
organs, and in the Colonies, in India, and in South America, has a largely increasing sale. It is 
better by far than ‘nips,’ and amongst the Good Templars—a numerous community all over the 
world—it is recognised not only as a refreshing but also as a stimulating drink,”—European Mail, 


Nov. 1, 1877. 
THE FESTIVE SEASON. 


Errors of Eating or Drinking; or, How to Enjoy or Cause Good Food to Agree that would otherwise Disorder the 
Digestive Organs, and cause Biliousness or Sick Headache, Giddiness, Depression of Spirits, Sourness of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Costiveness, and its great evils, Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, and many other disastrous diseases. 


Every Travelling Trunk and Household in the World ought to contain a Bottle of 


EI NO’S FRULT SALT 


As a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, Sparkling, and Invigorating Beverage, for any season. 


FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! 
Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural excitement or strain, ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts likea charm. It allays Nervous Excitement, Depres- 
sion, and restores the Nervous System to its proper condition by natural means. A natural way of 
Restoring or Preserving Health—USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is a pleasant beverage, cooling, 
sparkling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure 
and free from disease. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PRICE 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ Eno’s Fruit Salt.” 
it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIA, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangementse, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


Jd. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 


Wi'-C.H. JONES 


Eurgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 
(Immediately opposiie the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
FOR HIS IMPROVED PAINLESS Metuop OF ADAPTING 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 


PAMPHLET FORWARDED GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL.—My Dsar Sir—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in 
the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and avticulation excellent. I am glad to hear that 
you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I cons der the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In 


recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon Dentist to the Qneen. 
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DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS IT? 
A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. D®*:- ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of} _All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | should read Dr. Rooxe's Anti-Lancet or Hanpy GuipE To 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous Domzstic Mepicinz, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded—| cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: ‘‘ Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read and think.” 


intelligent — DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-=-LANCET. 


] = A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 

D®*: ROOKE Ss ANTI LANCET. | 1874, speaking of the “ ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 

The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- among’men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 














— of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro- | tion. It is the most perfect delineation’ I ever read of the 
ucing or exciting causes.of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the mind on the ea WES og of excessive joy—Anger— | the spiritual unison cf body and soul.” 

* = 


Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | o% 
study—Hot relaxing fluide—Intemperance in eating ood DF: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 








drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 
———_________— | os, HANDY, GUIDE $0. DOMBSTIO MEDIOINE, cun_be 
gratis 0! e or post mm ° e, 
DF: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET. | Scarborough, England. ’ ¥ 
5 
Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. containing 172 pages. 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH HLIXTR.| 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all ' 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of I 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science ] 
points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooks, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“ invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation | “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

















This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and | 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most.signal success in \ 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 

*,” Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of | 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 

















CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS. 





